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LETTEK, <5F TKANSMITTAI.. 



Office of the Kansas State Horticulokal Societv, ) 
State-house, Topbka, Kab., January 31, 1896. ( 
To His ExceUency, E. N. Mobrill, Governor; 

With pleasure we herewith submit for your careful esaminatioD and coneid- 
eration a copy of the fourth bieniiial report of the Kansas State Horticultural 
Society. ' 

Horticulture has entered upon a new and energetic era in our beloved state, 
and we are pleased to know that you are one of its most earnest and sinpere 
patrons ; and we hope to receive at your hand every encouragement you can 
consistently extend to us as one of the state's most beneficent organizations. 
For all of which it will be our earnest endeavor to be, as a Society most^ 
worthy. Respectfully submitted. 

"feed. WELLHOUSE, President. 

EDWIN TAYLOR, 'Seeretary. 

William H, Barnes, Aoting Secretary. 



AN EXPLANATION. 



We have no apologies to offer for this book. The last legislature allowed a 
man not favorable to Horticulture to rule that 100 pages were enough for our 
biennial needs. (The last report, Vol. 19, covered 364 pages. | Hence we have 
been compelled to leave out the President's addresses, addresses of welcome and 
the responses, also poetry, repetitions, reminiscences, etc.,-and confine the work 
as closely to Horticulture as possible. It will therefore be found all solid meat, 
and if any writer finds his " paper " curtailed, he or she will kindly place the 
blame as noted above. 

Again, much of our Horticultural matter requires immediate attention, and 
in some cases is worthless after another year. Esperiments and statistics are 
stale reading, to the energetic Horticulturist, when two years old. We should 
publish a horticultural report of about 200 pages of live up-to-date matter every 
year. Nothing less should satisfy Kansas Horticulturists. 

Edwin Taylor, Secretary. 

William H. Barnes, 

Actiitg SecTclary, ontf C'onipiJer. 
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FBriT districts: 



No. 1.— Northern District. 

Traatee. Williah Cdtteh, Junotion City. 



ATCHISON, 


GOVE, 


NORTON. 


SALINE, 


BROWN, 


GRAHAM, 


OSBORNE, 


SHAWNEE. 


CHEYENNE, 


JACKSON, - 


OTTAWA, 


SHERIDAN. 


CLAY, 


JEFFEB80N, 


PHILLIPS. 


SHERMAN, 


CLOUD. 


JEWELL, 


POTTAWATOMIE, 


SMITH, 


DECATDB. 


LEAVENWORTH, RAWLINS. 


THOMAS. 


DICKINSON. 


LINCOLN, 


REPUBLIC, 


TREGO. 


DONIPHAN, 


LOGAN, 


RILEY, 


WALLACE, 


ELLIS. 


MARSHALL. 


BOOKS, 


WASHINGTON 


BLL8*0HTH. 


MITCHELL. 


RUSSELL, 


WYANDOTTE 


GEABY. 


NEMAHA. 


• 






No. 2. 


-Central District. 






Trustoe. Sa 


uuBL Rgtnoldb, Lawrence. 




ANDERSON, 


GREELEY. 


MORRIS, 


WABAUNSEE, 


BABTON, 


HAMILTON. 


OSAGE, 


PAWNEE, 


CHASE. 


(North of Arkaa.riT 


r). LINN, 


BENOi 


COFFEY. 


HARVEY, 


LYON, 


RICE, 


DOUGLAS, 


HODGEMAN, 


MARION. 


RUSH, 


FINNEY, 


JOHNSON. 


Mcpherson, 


SCOTT. 


FRANKLIN, 


KBARSY, 


MIAMI, 


STAFFORD, 


GARFIELD, 
GRAY. 


(North of Arkas.ri^' 
LANE. 


r), NESS, 


WICHITA. 



BUTLEB, 

CHAUTAUQUA, 

CHEROKEE, 

CLARK, 

COMANCHE, 

COWLEY, 



No. 3.— Southern District. 

TrustM, Gbobob W. Bailei, Wellington. 



CRAWFORD, 

EDWARDS, 

ELK, 

FOBD, 

GRANT, 

GREENWOOD, 



HASKELL, 
KEARNY. 

(South of Arkas. river; 
KINGMAN, 
KIOWA, 



MEADE, 

MONTGOMEBY, 

MORTON. 



PRATT, 

SEDGWICK, 
SEWABD, 



STEVENS. 
SUMNER, 
WILSON, 
WOODSON. 
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OFFICERS FOB ISftO. 

Prestdent. I Secretary. 

FHKD. WELLH0U3E. Topeka. BDWi:^ TAYLOH '.. .■..,Bdw«rds»ille. 

Vlce-Presldeiit. Treasurer. 
J.W.HOBISON ElDorado. I FHANK HOLSINGBB Roaedale. 



STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1896. 



Nomenclature and New Fruits. 



Tostndyiw 



sr aod faulty aames- 
WILLIAM H. BARNES, Topeka. 

A. H. BUCKUAN, To^ka, 
G. C. BRACKBTr, Lawrence. 

B. F. SMITH, Lawrencj. 

0. r. E3PENLAUB, Rasedale. 

Botany and Vegretable Physlolotry. 

peculiar growths or eporU. 
CIjARENCE B. HOLSINOEB, Rosadale. 
pHor. A. S. HITCHCOCK/Manhattan. 
Mas. M. M. CAHSO*), WBUlngton. 



alee, to etudy and report on our insect friends, 
either directly beaeflcial or as enemies of the 
injurious insecla. 

Phof. E. a. POPBNOE, Manhattan. 
FRANK HOLSINQER. Roi^dale. 
CLARENCE CHANDLER. Arsentiae. 

Orchard Treatment. 



GU3 THOMPSON, EdwardEvi 
A. WILLIS, Ottawa. 
JAMES McNICOL, LostSpru 
A. OBENDORF, CentraUa. 



To study and report Uie Iw 

windbreaks, shade and tinibe 
report on nut and wild-fruit tn 
■ J. B. THOBURN, S>Tacu3e. 
J. W. BOBISON, El Dorado. 
E. D. WHEELER, Oiiallah. 



ThiiiRx ni 
report from 
TaoFEasoH DINSMORE, i 



Vegetable Oardenlocr. 

Studr and report on commereia! value of 
vegetable products, new and old, and on the 
manner of Browing, harvestine, uacking and 
marketing green ve^tables. touching on com. 
mission Bemng and faults of ti 
WILLIAM H. BARNES, Topeka. 
FRED. E9PENLAUB. Rosedale. 
0. H. LONGSTRETH, Lakln. 



Small Frulte. 



growioK, barrestiiig 



new methods of planting; gri 
and marketing all smallfrni 
J. F. CECIL, Topeka. 
FRED. EA80N, Lansing. 
A. CHANDLER, Argentine. 



Commercial flowers ( gr 

H. H. KERN, Bonner Springs. 
Mbs. L. HOUK, Hutcbinson. 
Mas. JOHN SIMMONS, WeUington. 

HoDdUng Fruits, Vegetables, Etc. 
To report on new ideas in pickers and pick- 
to rlpBU or (or winter use. 
EDWIN TAYLOR, Edwardaville. 
B. F. SMITH, Lawrence. 
UEORGE RICHARDSON, Leavenworth. 
WALTER WELLHOUSE, Fairmount. 



Mot«oroloBy. 






Qeology and Soils. 
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Staiidiii); CotninittceH— Concludt-d 



Vli»«yard8 
Study and report od preparatio 
STOwiDg o( BTapea fr^m seed and ca 
port on new vacwtiea and on nev cod 
tec ting older larietiea. 
I^ HOUK, Eatchlneon. 
A. L, ENTSMINQEB, Silver Lake. 
WILLIAM CUTTER, Junction Cit J 



traits, fre^ TeBetables and Howera, not tor 
himselt and family, Ihuita and beiries for 
orts) ; Howera, perennial, biennial ead 
BBS. -hn,„.,„,j, „. 

MisB LOUIE M. PANCO.iST, lola. 
■ W. J. COOK, Olathe. 
3ERALD HOLSIN6ER. Rosedale. 

landscape GardeninEr. 

Thia eomfloitlee.retJOrtB on the laying 01 
groon<isrpark''Mid'*pub™Br^Sd". "' 
Phof. J. B. WALTERS, ManhatUn. 



Pbof. L. L. DYCHE, Lawi 



1 MASON, Manha 



marketing horticultural prodoc 
E. B. COWGILL, Topoka. 
SAMUEL REYNOLDS, Lawran 



[oeeotJcldeB. 



the borticultuTiata in cboosiag wisely wbi 

Dh. a. NEWMAN, Lawrence. 

Novelties in the Nursetr Trade. 

The title describes the duty of thia comm 

tee, and it ia hoped he will Ruard well t 

intereats of Kansas horticolCurists agaii 

W. 3. SCHELL, Fort Scott. 

Needed Leffislatlon. 
While tlii« is a , 
every hofticnltunsi 



. for leftislators who 

No other is a true Kanaan. Probe them before 
nomina tins them. Kansas must lead the horti- 
cultural ciSumQ. 
Hon. W. C. EDWARDS, Topeka. 
Hon. EDWIN TAYLOE, Edwardsvillo. 
Hon. FRED. WELLHODSE, Topeka. 

TranaportaUon. 
F. D. COBUBN. Topeka. 
WILLIAM H. BARNES, Topeka. 



now, as much by pointing out the roclta and 
shoals tbreatenlnB shipwreck, as in any way. 
We hope they wilfbEi as wise and bold ra con- 
demning wrong, wasteful and weak plans and 
flituros aa in adviHius of wood, atrona, perfect 
and profitable methods. 
GEORSE M. HUNGER, Eureka, 
C. H. LONGSTRETH, Lakin. 
E. B. COWGILL, Topeka. 
DB.G.ROHER, Chase. 

Keepli^ Fi-iiite and Vegetablea. 
Examine and report on any process that will 
prolong ^e season of a fruit, either by bag- 
gins, drying, preserving, or in cellars, caves, 

A. CHANDLER, Argentine. 



■■dead-wood." 



UEO. RICHARDSON, Loovonworth. 

e latitude they choose to take In the true intereBt 
It Is hoped that every committee will work eagerly, 
else reatKn. The new horticultural era hail no room 
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KOLL OF MEMBERS. 

HONOBARY. 

Colmao, Normaa J., St. Louis, Mo. I Miller, Samuel. Gluffton, Mo. 

Moree, Dr. L. D., St. Loole, Mo. Kelsey. Prof. S. T., Kawana, N. C. 

Mundfeldt, C. W., St Louis, Mo. I Snow, Prof. F. H., Lawrence, Kaa. 

Tlie President of the State Agricultural College. Manbattan, Kas. 

Chair of Chemistir and Mineralogy. Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kas. 

Chair of Botany and Horticulture, Agricnltural Colleen, Manhattan. Kae. 

Chair of Zoology and Entomology, Agriculural College, Manhattan, Kbb. 

Chair of Household Economy and Hygiene, Agricultural College, Manhattan, 

Chair of Industrial Art and Design, Agricultural CoUegH, Manhattan, Kaa. 

Lantz, Prof. David E., Agricultural College, Menbattaa, Kaa. 

Kedais, Prof. E. C, Agrlcultiical CoUege, Lansing, Mich. 

Cook, Prof. A. J., Agricultural Collese, Lansing, Mich. 

Bailey, Prof. L. H.. ConieU University, Ithica, N. Y. 

Burrill, Prof. T, J.. Secretary American Society of Microscopista. Clianipaign. 

Forbes, Prof. S. A., State Entomologist, Cbampaign, 111. 
r, Prof. J. A., State EntomoloRiat. Albany, S. Tf. 



Plank. Prof. E. N., Botanic 



, Kans 



ty, Kas 



=• LIFE MEMBERS RESIDING IN KANSAS. 



BiUiai 



a. Hays Cits 



Bishop, L., Osawatomie. 
Bobrer, Dr. G.. Chase. 
Booth, Henry, Lamed. 
Brown, O. B., Predonia. 
Bteckett. G. C, Lawrence. 
Byram, E, T., JeweU CiW. 

Boggs, Theo., McPhersoQ. 

Barnes. William H., Topeka. 

Cloughly. John. Parsons. 

CJsrk, J. G., Waveland. 

Cutter, William, Junction City. 

Cook. Thos. F., MonroFia. 

Dow, Cberlea A., Buriineton. 
- Diehl, E. P.. Olathe. 

Fairvhilds, Geo. T.. Manhattan. 

Falconer, John, BelleTJUe. 

Harris, E. P., Lecompton. 

Harris. P. B.. White City. 

HaU, M., Newton, 

Holman. K. J., Leavenwortb. 

Johnson, G. Y., Lawrence. 

Kelsey, C. C HomboJdt. 

Longstreth, C. H.. Lakin. 

Secretary o( the Man 
Secretary of the Johi 



Leach, L. W., Kingraan. 
Lit?on, W. H.. La Cygne. 
Ijwrence. K. E., Wichita. 

ich, Joseph, St. Ma rye. 

rein, James, Lawrence. 
MQes, S. W., Clay Centre. 

fee. John, Marisville. 

Mosher, J. A., Scandia. 

Moaier, M. R.. Salina. 

snUh, J., Winfleld. 

Mohler, John. Osborne. 

lenoe. Prof. E. A., Uanhattai 

ison, J. W., Abilene. 

Randolph. J. V., Emporia. 

Sheffield, C. H., Delphos. 

^man. Dr. J., Leatenisorth. 
licter, J. B., Sterling. 
Taylor, E. A., Beloit. 
Taylor, T. T., Hutohiasoi). 

ttoD, N., MUtord. 
Wellhouse. Fred.. Topeka, 
Weidmau. J.. Pleasant Valley. 
Wickereham, C. G„ Parsons, 
'illiams, J. L., Kansas City. 
'iUiams, J. W., Holton. 
.rticultural Society. 
.y Hoctieultoral Society. 



S MEMBERS LIVING IN OTHER STATES, 



Allen, Abner, San Diego, Cal. 
Fosnot, W. E., Ocala, Fla, 
Gale, Prof. E., Mangona, Fla. 
Godfrey. A. N., Dayton, Wash. 



I Henry, T. C, Denver, Colo. 

Hicks, John S., Boslyn, N. Y. 

MillLkeu, Bobert, Nampa, Idal 
I Van Deman, H. E., Washington, D. C. 
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Boll of Members— C'oneJMderf. 



, Barnes. W. E., Vinland. 
' Chandler, A., Arsentise. 

Cook, W. J„ Lawrence. 

Demtng. N, P.. Lawrence. 

Dickinson. A. E., Meriden. 

Eaeon. Fred., Leavenworth. 

Edwards, W. C, Topeka. 

Espenlaub, S. F., Roaedale. 

Griesa, A. H.. Lawrence. 

Hainea. D. S., Edwardarille. 

Eerrington. E., Baker. 

Kem, H. H., Bonner Sprinjia. 

Kimble, Sam., Manhattan. 

Lampman, Samuel, Baldn-la. 

Lux. Fbllip, Topeka. 



MaffeCt, Q. W.. Lawrence. 
Hunger. G.M., Eureka. 
McNiool, James, Lost Springs. 
Orberdorf , A.. Centralia. 
BobiaoD. J. W.. El Dorado. 
ScheU, W. S., Fort Scott. 
Sears, P. H.. Uauhattan. 
Suole)>, T. A., Osawatomie. 
Sternberg, C. H., Lawrence. 
Shields, D. M., Samett. 
Taylor. Edwio, BdwardBville. 
Thompson, J. A., Edwardsville. 
Wiswell, John. Colnmbae. 
Wjaot, Isaac, Severj. 



' was organised and in- 
Tanner of Leavenworth, 
a. C. Brackett of Lawrence, Geo. T. Anthony of Leavenworth, S. T. Kelaey ot 
Pomona {now of Ka.wana, N. C), Dr. J. Stayman of Leavenworth, W. M. Howsley 
of Leavenworth (deceased 1879), C. B. Lines of Wabaunsee (deceased 1S91). 

THE CONSTITUTION provides for five kinds of memberships: <!) Honorary 
members—peraons of eminent merit in horticulture, elected by vole of the Society. 
(8) Lite members— those paying 110 at one time, or in consecutive yearly Install- 
ments of t2-E0. (3) Life members— those who have acted aa county vice-president 
for W years, and are voted in by the Society. (4} Annua) memberB- who on pay- 
ing fl become members until the second day of the next succeeding annual meet- 
ing. (6) Annual members— delegates from active district and county Horticultural 
Societies, for the next aubsequent meeting only. (6) Ladies attending the annual 
meetings may be enrolled as members without fee. 

OFFICERS.— Pre sldent. Vice- Preside 1 
ballot every two years, at the regular a 
the first day of the following July. Alsc 
nuaJ meeting to serve three years, the 
annual meeting when elected. The Secretary a 
appoint deputies. The duty of a Vice-President 
tural Society In his county, and report at each i 
culture in hia respective locality. The Executive 

Vice-President, Secretary. Treasurer and the three Trustees, and has pi 
for the good of the Society during the interim between annual meetings. 



n of each to begin 



close ot the 
the right to 
■ganize a local Horticul- 
leetlng on general hortl- 
the President, 



is held in December of each y 
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IN MEMORIAM. 



WILLIAM TANNER 
Died at hla home In Leavenworth, Kas., January 22, 1896. aged 77 years. He 
■was the organizer and first President of this, the flret Horticultural Society 
west of the Mleslsaippi river. In the Kansas Farmer, January, 1867, appeared 
the following letter from his pen, signed "PomologlBt." 

KANSAS POMOLOGY. 

"Editor Kansas Farmer: Under this head I wfsh to make a suBgestlon to the 
fruit-growers and vlne-dreasers ot this state, with the view of o:^anliLng a society,- 
to be denominated The Kansae Pomological Society. 

■'That such a society is much needed, all will adroit. Many know that our peo- 
ple are continually being imposed upon 'by unscrupulous tree-venders, who are 
recommending and selling to them varieties of fi'ult-trees and plants that are 
entirely unsutted to our climate, as well as under erroneous names. By uniting 
together we shall acquire strength for ourselves, and be enabled to Impart that 
kind of knowledge needed to thousands of new beginners who are about to com- 
mence fruit-growing In our young and favored state. 

"My object in writing this Is not so much to advocate the great want of such 
a society, or the amount of good that would be derived from it, as it Is to try and 
devise a practical plan of organizing, under the adverse circumstances In which 
most of us are placed, scattered to all parts of the slate, without money or other 
taclllttea of getting together at present to discuss and organize, as Is usual In 
more favored communities. I propose that the editor of the Kansas Farmer 
act as our secretary; while we try the experiment of orBanizing, which I believe 
may be done In the following manner: Let every orchardist, fruit-grower. ■Hue- 
dresser, gardener, nurseryman and amateur in the state who wishes to become a. 
member of the society, send his name and post-offlce address, with 25 cents, to 
the editor, for assisting us in organizing, who will publish In the Kansas Farmer 
the names of those wishing to become members. From the published names let 
each member select his candidate for a president, vice-president, secretary, corres- 
ponding secretary, and treasurer, and send his vote to the editor. Let him count, 
and in the succeeding number of the Farmer announce the candidates elected, who 
shall sprve as such for on? year from the JOth day o* Januan ISff" 

It shall then become the duty of the secretary with the assistance of the 
correspondrng secretary to prepare a constitution and by laws which should be 
drann up tilth a view to strict equality In membership and economy in Unam-es 
An\ member could offer In writing any suggestion In framing the constitution and 
b^ laws nhen BUch constitution Is fintshed and submitted to and approved by all 
the otilcers elect and so announced through the Kansas Farmer It shall be con 

a vote of the members of the Bociet> and a majority of the whol*' vote shall adopt 
or reject the sajne I think it would be well in selecting the offloers to have all 
parts of the state represented As the business would be principally lone hi cor 
resoondence no inconvenience t-ouid arise from It as Uncle Sam will carrj our 
letters 1 OOO miles tor the same price as ono mile and nhile stage and railroad 
fare Is so extravagant we may find some pleasure In having a chat now and then 
on paper 

Hoping the editor will consent to assist In organizing I close bt sa>ing let 
every one come promptly forward a" we are organizing In a work that Interests 
all The puhllshlng of this article nill be the »ati.hword to act Send in jour 

The above letter was written by William Tauner and he was rlghtlj 
chosen as the first President The next jear the name was changed to The 
Kansas State Horticultural Society and for three years more William Tanner 
served faithfully and energetically as its President To know how well Wil- 



Kansas State Horticultural Society. 



liam Tanner builded, one ha.s now to look at tbe bead of the great horticul- 
tufal colunm. Kansas fruit is known and appreciated all over the civilized 
world. Kansas cannot afTord to forget the name of William Tanner. Many 
less wortby men have had enduring monuments erected to their memory, 
but the living monument of fruitful orcharde throughout this etate will ever 
proclaim William Tanner as one of her noblest cltlsena. 



J. W. BYRAM. 
Born at Daylon, Ohio, August 26, 1825. Died in Oklahoma, April 11, 1894. 
. He Joined the State Horticultural Society in 1879, and was an active member 
to the last. Was always ready to take any part assigned him, or do any duty 
^■equlred of him for the good of the society. 

Appropriate resolutions were passed, and a lengthy obituary was read at 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting. 



ROBERT HAY. 

Born , died at Junction City, Kas., December 8, 1895. He was long 

an active member o( this Society. He read a paper on "Oeology" at the' Fort 
Scott meeting, in December, 1894, and at the time of his death was preparing 
a paper on "The Development of the West the Prosperity of the East," ta be 
read at the approaching meeting at Lawrence. He was ready to add his mite 
to the last. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
Fort Scott, December 11-13, 1894. 



I Wedneeday, December 11, 1S94. 

The Society was called to order by President L. Houk at 10 o'clock a. m., 
with a few appropriate remarks, and the appointment of the toUowlDg com- 
mittees; 

On Credentala.— E. P. Dlehl, W. T. Jackson, C. M. Irwin. 

On Programme. — Samuel Reynolds, E. J. Holman, H. S. Coley. 

On Membership. — H. J. Newberry, General Rice, 

Resolutions. — C. M. Irwin, Q. M. Hunger, J. L. Treadway. 
, Obituary.— Samuel Reynolds, A. Willis. 

Su^estions (or Good of the Society.— G. W. Bailey, M. Allen, J. F. Cecil. 

Constitution.- B. F. Smith, F. Wellhouse. 

Addresaea and Reports. — J. W. Robison. Francis Goble. 

Exhibited Articles.— F. Holainger, E.- J. Holman. 

Auditing AccountH.— E. Wellhouse_, E. P. Dlehl. 

SECRETARY BRACKETT'S REPORT FOR 1894. 
Mr. President and Members of the Kansas State Horticultural Society: 

We assemble again as the representatives of the horticultural Interests of 
Kansas, and our deliberations should be most thorough and guarded. Our 
sister Btatea are also deeply Interested In our work. 

Eastern orchardiats are lookiiiE with great favor on the valleys along the 
Arkansas, Kaw, and other rivers. These, with their subirrigation, yield as 
fine apples as the world ever saw. Their fertility develops size, and our 
sunny autumn brilliant coloring, maturition and most excellent quality. 
Thousands of fruit-trees are being planted In such loca1tties*by Eastern men, 
and the future will not disappoint their expectations. 

I note a singular condition among apples this season, in some localities, 
largely confined to tbe Ben Davis, viz., abortive seeds. The apples attained 
large size, seemed sound externally, but on squeezing in the hand were found 
unsound Internally; on cutting open, the core was found blackened, and in 
many cases not a seed had formed. Such apples are keeping badly, and pack- 
ers are hurrying oB their stock, in some instances at a loss. This condition, 
it Is claimed by some writers and scientists, occurs through a weakened or 
debilitated pollen, which results fnom the attack of a fungus upon the Sower. 

Spraying. — This method of pi'otectlng our product has "come to stay," says 
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Profeesor Bailey, of New York, and Is one of the admitted necessities for auc- 
ceas. Its possibilities and the best methods of practice are ndt yet fully de- 
termined; but that it is a move in the right direction Is a settled question. 
'Tia true that It may not be needed in all years in all localities, but taking one 
year with another it has proven generally a gr^t saving of marketable fruit 
throughout fruit-growing regions. 

During the last year a new insecticide has been discovered, which prom- 
ises to be a riva! of Paris green, London purple, etc.' It is known as "gyp- 
sine." As this matter properly .belongs to the Committee on Entomology, I 
will drop It with this brief notice. 

On motion, the following committee was appointed to secure rooms in the 
capltol for the use of the Society; F. Wellhouse. Topeka; E. J. Holman; Leav- 
enworth; Edwin Taylor, Edwardsville. 

On motion, the Secretary was ordered to move the office to capilol as soon 



Adjourned to meet at 1:30 p. m. 



AFTERNOON SEPSfON., 



Wednesday, December 11, 1894. — 1:30 p. m. 
President Houk in the chair. The Treasurer's annual report for 1894 i 
then presented, as follows: 

Dr. 

January 1, 1«94, Board fund on hand F77 01 

June 30, ISM, balance, from state 73 22 

Memberships A 00 



January 1, 1894. by Treasurer, traveling, stationery, poat- 

offlce and notarial \ ^70 

June 30, Martin AUtn, as per bill 26 60 

November 18, Secretary Brackett, tor postage on pro- 
Total $59 20 

Balance In treasury, t35.03. 

FRANK HOLSINGER, Treasurer. 

On motion, the above report was referred to the Auditing Committee. 
Next was taken up 

ORCHARD CULTURE.— By E. J. Holman, Leavenworth. 
Orchard culture means care of the tree from the nursery until cut away. 
The life of the tree and the profits of the orchard will be measured by the care 
given. This assertion we assume will be agreed to by all intelligent horti- 
culturists. Our soils are nearly alt good for tree-growth; the exceptions being 
worn-out, undralned and hard-pan soils. The first great requisite, after prep- 
aration of soil, is planting at proper distance apart, say from 30 to 48 feel 
each way. Nurserymen recommend close planting for protection, and the 
removal of alternate trees when they infringe to their injury; and large 
orchardists are cited as authority. But orchardlsts, can you give a small per- 
cent, of close planters who have properly, and In time, thinned their trees? 
Our section Is full of closely- plan ted orchards; the trees are stunted, dwarfed, 
gnarly, crowded and Incapable of producing the best fruit. 
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To prove tills, one has onl; to notice this year the Increased drought-reelat- ' 
log power ol trees with most room. Close plantlog has been the cry for years. 
But in view of ruined orchards and worthless fruit, and of .thousands of 
younger orchards tending the same way, is It not the duty of horticultural 
writers, Journals and societies to call a halt on close planting? Many or- 
chards may yet be saved tor years of profit, by vigorous thinning. Judicious 
trimming, careful cultivation of the soil, applying ashes or other manures 
broadcast and harrowln^ln. The Idea that a lone tree cannot protect Itself 
against sun and wind fs erroneous. 

DISCUSSION. ^ 

F. Wellhouse: I plant closely one way, intending to cut out alternately 
when they Interfere. A family orchard can be kept In good condition by fre- 
quent manuring; but tliia la Impractical In a commercial orchard. I allow all 
weeds to grow among the trees and twice a year run a heavy roHlng cutter 
over the land, breaking them down and chopping them up, thus making a 
fine mulch and enriching the land. An orchard planted In 1ST6, given this 
treatment, produced the finest crop In 1894, and the trees kept In good health. 
The land Is good upland corn or wheat soil. I believe apple-treea are as long- 
lived In Kansas aa elsewhere when properly cared tor. Early decay le caused 
by esceaalve late tall growth. In 1S94 our crop was quite tree from codling- 
moth, but the "apple-cucurlio" was numerous and damaging. Spraying does 
not check them. Plowing among trees damages the surface roots. Better 
seed the land to red clover when trees are five or six years old. Red clover 
and alfalfa are nitrogenous plants, yielding much plant-food. 

The President: Mr. Holman struck a vital point when he recommended 
liberal distance between trees. I planted 600 trees 20x20 feet, which fruited 
In 1886, and have been reasonably fruitful since, and yielded In 1894 a fine 
crop. These trees will soon have to be thinned. Wood-ashes are a valuable 
fertilizer, but are In limited supply. 

F. HolHlnger: My orchard has not been cultivated tor 10 or 12 years. I 
last plowed It about sis Inches deep, and the result was a fine crop of fruit, 
free of Insects. I first plowed as early In spring as possible, next, at the 
time the leaves opened, and across the first. 

Mr. Saxe: In ISTl I planted an orchard of Ben Davis and Willow Twig, 
30x30 feet; they bore fine crops for many years. Most ot the Ben Davis are 
dead. The Willow Twig now crowd each other. Fifteen years ago I planted 
135 Ben Davis and 125 Willow Twig and Genttan, 19x19 feet. Close planting 
yields more fruit per acre during first years of bearing. My land la prairie, 
sloping northeast. Kansas soil is rich In plant nutriment and organic matter; 
little nitrogen Is needed until fruiting begins. Pear-trees do well mnlched 
with corn-stalks, both in health and yield of fine fruit, 

Jacob Faith: Wood-ashes are more valuable in an orchard than ham-yard 
manure. Willow Twig planted 20x30 feet will interlock quite young. Plant 
trees 30x15 feet, and cut out alternate ones when they interlock. This will 
leave them 30x30 feet. 

Frank Ooble: The Ben Davis Is the beat tor commercial purposes. Its bark 
bursts near the ground. , This variety should always be given the best loca- 

P. Moyer: The lite of trees may be extended and the crop increased and 
Improved by trenching or deep plowing before planting. Mulching encour- 
ages formation ot surface roots, which are liable to injury during winter. 
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H. B. Coley: In ISTO t planted cin orchard near O^ego, mainly of Ben 
Davis and Willow Twig. It grew well, and at the proper age the land was 
seeded to clover. Pour years ago I moved to Oregon. On returning I found 
many trees were dead. The Willow Twig is moat liable to blight. Pruning 
or no pruning, results have been the same. 

W. T. Jackson: The death of some trees Is caused by planting on hard-pan, 
and by drought Bark-bursting Is caused by too rapid and Immature growth. 

Samuel Reynolds: In ISSS I planted an orchard^,composed mainly of Ben 
Davis, Winesap, and Domlale, and most of them are yet In good health and 
yielded well in 1S94. The soil is commonly known as mulatto, with a porous 
subsoil. Thin upland will not endure drought. The flnest trees and fruit are 
grown on bottom land. _ ■ 

J. W. Robison: Bark-bursting occurred in Illinois during the '60s, even on 
deep black soil; sometrees died while others recovered. Such culture as Is 
recommended for the destruction of canker-worm — that is deep plowing in 
late fall and wlnter-^kept the trees healthy and improved the fruit. 'The 
Ben Davis suftei^ in western Kansas, as reported at this meeting. Esperi- 
mente have proven that salt is not a fertilizer. . 

G. W. Van Orsdoll: Bark-bursting occurs on the north side of trees in 
orchards on red sandy soils. 

F. Holsinger: At the annual meeting of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society, after much discussion on varieties of apples preferable for commercial 
orchards. It was decided to still use Ben Davis, and when the trees fail to 
plant more of them. Judge Wellliouse says, "be has had 14 crops of apples 
In 15 years from his Ben Davis orchards, and that it Is the most profitable 
variety." 

An lola gentleman: The Ben Davis Is short-lived in some parts of Allen 
county. Four years ago I planted 400. One hundred of these I manured with 
500 pounds of dry, well-rotted manure to each tree. The subsequent wood- 
growth was heavy and some trees blew over. In 1894 the crop was heavy, 
and twig-bllght severe. 

Prof. S. C. Mason: The Ben Davis, on thin, retentive soils, suffers from 
attacks of blight. Subsoiling is desirable for this variety. 

COUNTY FRUIT REPORTS. 

Note. — Reports from western counties were not as favorable as eastern, 
yet the crop was fair; apples set well and heavy rains developed and matured 
a fine crop. Small fruits. Including grapes, were ruined by a late spring 
frost. The apple-tree root-louse has been injurious on the Missouri Pippin 
and Winesap. It is most prevalent on varieties which develop surface roots, 
Ben Davis and Missouri Pippin yielded the main crop. 

President Houk: In Reno county, in the spring, the apple crop promised 
. to be about normal. But the drought during the summer, and attacks of the 
codling-moth thinned It heavily. At maturity the fruit was quite large, but 
the crop small. The peach crop failed, but we were supplied from just south 
of us. Pears, excepting the Kelffer, (ailed. Plums of the Chickasaw family 
were of good size, but plum-gall fungus ruined many. Cherry and small 
fruits bore light crops. Some twig-blight occurred. 

. Samuel Reynolds: Apples produced about half a crop, free from scab and ' 
insect iniuries; not half the crop was marketable; old Ben Davis trees bore a 
full crop. Peaches, none. Pears, a light crop. Small fruits — strawberries 
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half, raspberries two-thirdB; blackberries and grapes set a full crop, but the 
latter was materially reduced by drought, 

B. F. Smith: On bottom land the strawberry yielded one-thlM of a crop. 
Protected fields were not bo Injured. 

M. Allen: The apple crop in Ellis county wa^ light, and fruit smalt. 

E. J. Holman; An average crop of fruit was produced In Leavenworth 
county. Small fruits suffered from drought but the prices were quite satis- 
factory. Tte cherry and grape crops were large. Rawle's Genet yielded 
Immensely. The crop was materially injured by cracking. 

Prof. S. C. Mason: Drought reduced the apple crop of Riley county except- 
ing on bottom lands. The cherry crop was good. Grapes were cut by late 
spring froHts and autumn drought. Strawberries were a general failure; but 
where Irrigated, the result was satisfactory. 

Q, W. Van Orsdoll: In S);iawnee county the cherry and blackberry were 
good; raspberry not good. 

F. Holsinger: Prices of fruit were best known for years. Apples were a 
full crop, excepting I.awver, McAffee, and Missouri Pippin, which failed in 
my locality; Oano, exhibited at the Missouri meeting, were fine. Plums were 
a phenomlnal crop. Pears, light, having been injured by spring frost. 
Cherry, good crop; the Montmorency medium and Wragg late are good sorts. 
Small fruits — drought cut short the strawberry, rust the raspberry, and frost 
the blackberry, currants failed, gooseberry crop immense. Grapes, good and 
fine quality. Prices were good excepting for grapes. ■ 

President: The apple crop along the Cottonwood river, in Chase county, 
was good. 

A. Willis: In sopie parte of Franklin county the apple crop was good. 
Cherry good. Wood-growth good during early part of the season. 

Prof, S. C. Mason: On the Arkansas bottom lands apples made a good crop. 

B. P. Diehl: The Johnson county fruit crop was about as reported for Doug- 
las county, Rawle's G«net bore full and did not crack; It is a flne variety, 

W. J. Cook: I sold my apples In the orchard at {2 per barrel. The Ben 
Davis and other good keepers mainly went abroad. Small fruit was only (air. 

Prof. Robert Hay: In Lane county I found the irrigated orchards bearing 
well. 

J. T. Treadway, Allen county: Apples were half a crop. Peaches, none. 
Plums (Wild Qoose); grapes, and Early Harvest blackberries, good; rasp- 
berries, fair; strawberries, one-third of a crop. 

L. M. Howard, Crawford county: All classes of fruit light. 

H. S, Coley, Labette county: Apple crop light. Small fruits — strawberries 
full crop, others half a crop. The J. L. Williams's pear orchard failed. 

C. H. Irwin, Sedgwick county: Apples light. Few peaches. Miner plums 
full crop. Grapes full, where not beaten with hail. Small fruits, light. 

O. W. Bailey, Sumner county: Apples on lowlands flne, on uplapd poor, 
owing to drouth. The spring frosts ruined the pears. Peaches, plums and 
grapes, fair. Small fruits, light. 

F. Holsinger: Keiffer pears in the Kansas City market brought the grower 
$4 per bushel. 

Adjourned. 
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SECOND DAY. 

Morning seBslon, December 12, 1S94. 
Called to order by the President. 

ORCHARD CULTURE.— B7 Jacob Nixon, Kellogg. 
Excee&lve drought has dlaaetrously affected some orchards, and diminished 
the size, yield and quality of others. When the drought became severe I ran 
the vlnd-pump night and day, into the dead-furrowa between the rows, open- 
ing small ditches to each tree. When the wind failed I used a horse-power to 
keep up the fiow. It doubled the size on the Irrigated trees, as compared with 
' those not irrigated. Seventy Ben Davis apples made a heaping bushel. 
There is a healthy wood-growth, and plenty of .fruit- buds for next season. 
For two weeks I have been letting on a full Sow of water, getting the subsoil 
filled, as the rainfall is light, B'rom mj 24 years' experience In southern Kan- 
sas, should I start another orchard (or advise a beginner), I should put up an 
irrigation plant for dry seasons. Plow the ground deeply In 20-foot lands, pre- 
ferably north and south. Then run a subsoil plow as deep in the dead-furrows 
as four or fl*e horses could draw It. CrosH-mark lightly every 30 feet. I say 
20 feet, for every 20-root orchard I have visited in southern Kansas has borne 
twice the apples that a 30- or 40-foot spaced orchard has, or can, under our 
blazing July and August sun. Thick planting shades the ground, and the 
trees protect each other from wind, and arrive at full bearing in 10 or 12 
years. I would bead low from the first year. Judiciously check the lower 
limbs if inclined to lead. This can be done so they may all be removed up to 
Z% or 4 feet from the ground by the fourth or fifth year. I would plant first- 
class whole-root trees every time; the sooner a tree strikes its tap-root deep 
into the subsoil the better Its chances of reimbursing its owner. Cultivate, 
and keep clean, and In July or August apply a mulch of bay, straw or coarse 
strawy manure. When the September rains come,throwthis baok betweenthe 
rows to rot. Grow four or five hoed crops, then sow to buckwheat early, cut 
and harvest this by July 1, and sow again and let the pigs and chickens har- 
vest this and tread down the haulm for a mulch. Let no one persuade you 
to plow your young bearing orchard in the tall, as it may receive a check 
fatal to its usefulness. Last but not least, train the limbs radially from the 
main stem, no two from the same point — a circular ladder of limbs it might 
be called, around the body. 

DISCUSSION. 

F. Holslnger: Trees on whole roots as propagated at some nurseries can- 
not be properly planted. I have seen thousands of such trees planted, their 
roots twisted In all shapes to get them Into the ground. Those grown on 
root sections are preferable. 

A. Willis: There is much Ignorance of what are whole-root trees. 1 do not 
believe there is a farmer or orchardlst In Kans^ who can select whole-root 
trees from othersl 

Jacob Faith: This theory of whole roots Is in the Interest of nurserymen, 
and not planters. 

J. W. Robison: This theory was so thoroughly exposed at the Wlnfield 
meeting by Wlillam Cutter, I thought the question settled, especially for 
those present there. (See vol. XIX, pp. 81, 82.) 
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A. Willis; 1 suggest the Society postpone discussing tliis question uatil the 
year 1900. 

Prof. S. C. Mason: I don't consider this question settled, and it would be 
proper to consider It as developments occur. 

A. H. Qrieea: Evergreens planted with whole roots are not often successful. 
Lateral roots are more valuable than descending ones. Chestnut-trees need 
transplanting several times to be successful. Standard pears require whole- 
root propagation. 

B. J. Holman: I move that this Society denounce the "whole-root" theory 
as a humbug, a delusion and a snare. 

P. Wellhouse: I planted two rows each of Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin and 
Winesap on whole roots alongside a lot on root sections, and have never been 
able to discover a ditFerence in them. 

E. J. Holman; As Bamum once said, "American people love to be hum- 
bugged." Some nurserymen advocate whole roots because of the money in it. 
You cannot propagate apple stocks on a whole root It is Impractical. 

A. Willis: Whole-root trees are only long piece roots. It Is impossible for 
them to be anything else. I planted a lot of so-called whole-root grafts with 
a lot of piece-root grafts. They made a stronger growth the first year, but 
when two years old I could see no difference. 

O. C. Brackett: I am opposed to the Society committing Itself to ,the use 
of such ultra language as contained in this motion. It is not becoming to the 
dignity of such an organization. A simple expression of disapproval carries 
more Influence, and is all the public requires. 

Mr. Holman's motion prevailed. 

The report on geology was here read by Prof. Robert Hay, of Junction 
City. (Not furnished for publication.) 

IKRIGATION OF STRAWBERRIES.— By B. F. Smith, Lawrence. 

The drouth last spring caused me to try an Irrigation scheme of my own. 
About the 10th of May I saw that my plants and crop of young berries, nearly 
ready to ripen, were perishing for water. Getting prices on pipes and water 
down to suit me, I laid pipes on the ground through a two-acre berry patch. 
I used 400 Ceet of one inch and 31)0 feet of three -fourths-inch galvanized Iron 
pipe. At intervals of 100 feet I placed faucets for three-fourths- inch hose. 
Two arms of the three -fourths-inch pipe lead from the main, 100 feet, with 
faucets, so that with 100 feet of hose I applied water to the entire patch. I 
let the water on the rows of berries from the end of the hose, a gallon to every 
20 inches of row, thoroughly soaking the rows, but not the space between. 
This was done from B p. m. till 6 a. m., taking to go over the patch, 24 hours, 
the cost being 10 cents an hour. I used 17,000 gallons the first time, and 16,000 
gallons a week later. Cost piping and hose, }60; water, (S; labor, $4.80; 
total, fOS.SO. 

Without the water I would have gathered about 75 crates, with the water 
I marketed 225 crates. One hundred and fifty crates may be credited to my 
Irrigation experiment These at f2.40 per crate gave me $360, less coat as 
above, leaves (290.20 for Kaw river water. Had I irrigated 10 days sooner, 
this berry patch would have yielded 400 to 500 crates. Owing to mulching 
between the rows, less water was required and longer intervals between appli- 
cations. Twenty-four hours after first applying water, the enlarging of the 
berries was noticeable, and to the end of the season they grew large. This 
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teat of applied irrigation la Btnall to what I have In mind on my 40-acre berry 

SMALL FRUIT— By J. P. Cecil. Topeka. 

Strawberries. — Nothing contributes more to success than a proper selection 
of soil. All Bolls I have exaniined will yield some returns. All who wish this 
fruit for home use are justified In attempting to grow it on any plot at hand. 
But he who would produce for market must know the nature of his soil. In 
my experience a good quality of clay soil, with a red, reasonably porous sub- 
soil, yields best results. Plow eight inches, subsoil six or eight inches, put 
on 20 or 30 loads al well-rotted manure per acre, worked In near the surface, 
and you have a good starter for strawberries. None did so well for me this 
season as Parker-Earle, WarQeld, and Wood, with Parker-Earle far ahead. 
With good culture, on suitable soil. It is certainly a grand variety; good In 
color and quality, fair size and enormouely productive. My greatest objec- 
tion to It ia that It yields too few plants. With Warfleld I displaced Crescent, 
and sow. after four or five years, I am glad 1 did bo, though disposed to tblnk 
the Crescent a grand berry yet. Some succeed best with It. A careful fruit- 
grower near me still plants it more largely than any other. He finds It most 
profitable, Bederwood*ls a good early variety, but Inchned to rust. The 
Gaady produced some good-sized berries, but not up to its former appearance. 
With me it never was productive enough to be profitable. I hardly feel Justi- 
fied In having said so much for Captain Jack. It has so seriously disappointed 
me the past three seasons that I am now disposed to trust it less. Barton 
and Robinson made good plant-growth, but were badly frosted, and I am un* 
able to speak of their fruiting qualities. Bubach and Haverland disappointed 
me,, but they have done so welt In other seasons that T do not think of dis- 
carding them. 

Raspberry-growing is truly hazardous. A few years ago the Souhegan and 
Qregg became unprofltable with me from the efEects of anthracnoee, but the 
Hopkins produced paying crops; now It, too, has succumbed to the same dis- 
ease; then the Kansas appeared to revive courage, but after our drought the 
past few months I find abundant evidence of the disease. My observation and 
experience is that on heavy black soil and In shady orchards the only hope 
of raspberry culture for the neit (aw years ties, unless remedies now being 
tried prove effectual in checking this disease, Cuthbert Is the only red berry 
that I succeed with, and to make it profitable, the suckers must be treated as 
weeds, and only a limited number of canes left for fruiting. Shaeffer kills 
out to such an extent every year that it Is not profitable. 

In blackberry culture I have confined myself to two varieties — Snyder and 
Klttatlnny. Of these, the Snyder has done best In bearing and profit, with 
good ground, culture and close pruning. The fruit Is of good size and quality, 
and very productive. Without the above conditions It fruits the whole length, 
and the Immature berries dry on Its long canes. I cannot keep down the rust 
on Klttatlnny. Have changed my stock four or five times, but Invariably rust 
appears with the first year's growth. One grower In our county produces 
paying crops of fine berries of this variety, and has little If any rust; he 
claims nothing unusual in his methods. He vigorously uses his cultivator and 
hoe, and cuts out rust on first appearance. His soil and subsoil are very red 
clay. This I believe the secret of his success. I believe that yard manure 
applied to raspberries contributes to spread anthracnose, yet that no «rop 
responds so heartily to liberal manuring as the strawberry. 
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Currants and gooseberries have done beat on heavy black soil; though in 
very wet seasons I lost some fruit and plants (rom excessive moisture, where 
the subsoil is too firm. Fay's Prolific Is about as good in growth ot plant, and 
production as Red Dutch, and a better seller. The Downing gooseberry is as 
productive as the Houghton, »nd a better seller. Industry has produced no 
[niit [or me, though I procured plants from two reliable sources and am sure 
I have them true. It dies from drought or cold and has not mildewed. * 

SMALL FRUITS (Northetn District).— By Miss A. Bowman, Leavenworth. 

Strawberries did not average half a crop. Old plantations yielded prac- 
tically notliing, and new ones Chat came through the winter looking well did 
not make a fair yield, owing to dry weather. Warfleld cannot stand dry 
weather. Bubach Is a complete failure here; Captain Jack the same. Wind- 
sor Chief and Champion did not do well with us with Captain Jack for a 
fertilizer— too much Imperfect fruit. Jessie had to go; this spring we put 
Bederwood in its place. Crescent, in spite of its detractors, will still continue 
to be planted, "Aroma," a new variety to us, stood the dry weather well, and 
brought its grower high prices in northern markets. The finest stand ot ber- 
ries we saw this aeason grew with B. F. Smith, at Lawrence, and was the 
Parker -Barle variety. Bederwood and Robinson also looked well. Mr. Smith 
carried his berries through the season by irrigating them, conducting the water 
through gas-pipe laid on top of the ground through the patch, so that by the 
aid of l(li) feet of hose he could Irrigate every part. The only fault we find 
with Parker-Earle Is, few runners. We have heard that It does not give 
satisfaction In wet seasons. With Just enough rain, two or three acres of 
Parker-Earle, near a good market, is capital indeed, 

Curr^ts and gooseberries paid well this year. Grooseberrles at (3 per 
bushel, and currants at |4 per bushel, beat all other small-fruit returns 

Cherry-trees sprayed yielded well, but did not command very high prices, 
averaging only $1.25 per crate. 

Plums brought a good price and were a fair crop. Spraying paid in every 
Instance. Wild Groose and Miner grew best In thickets. 

Blact berry -canes were injured by dry weather and the depredations of an 
insect ttiat stung them. Late frosts destroyed Boiue plantations. Generally 
speaking, half a crop was harvested. 

Raspberries were almost unknown. 

Grapes were a full crop, and at times difficult to dispose of at a cent to a 
cent and a halt a pound. 

The fruit-growers will have to pattern after Judge Wellhouse, and plant 
apples, apples, apples. 

Adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 



APTEBNOON SESSION. 

Thursday, December 12, 1894—1:30 



DISCUSSION ON SMALL FBUIT. 

J. P. Cecil: Hopkins is my beat raspberry. 

Prof. S, C. Mason: Nemaha raspberry Is not as large as Gregg, but pref- 
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B. F, Smith: On my grounds the beet varieUee are Nemaha, Qregg, Kansas, 
and Hopkine. 'The best blackberry 1b Taylor. 

C. B. Webster: In former years I wae Buccessful with strawbeiriee, and 
haye realized (300 from three-fourths of an acre, Gregg does beat in rasp- 
berries: Turner is too soft to handle safely. Gregg can be held 24 bours 
safely. 

NOMENCLATURE AND NEW FRUITS.— By G. C. Brackett. Lawrence. 

The confused nomenclature prevailing in portions of the state, caused by 
the introduction of trees and plants by ignorant and reckless tree-dealers, will 
require years of careful attention to correct; and so long as planters patronize 
such dfealers, in preference to home nurBeries wltb established character for 
reliability, they will suffer from gross imposition. I am forcibly impressed 
with the truth of this statement by receiving more specimens for identifica- 
tion during the past year than in any previous year. Action should be taken 
by nurserymen of the state whereby their catalogues w.ould be made to con- 
form to the correct list of the American Pomologlcal Society, which seeks 
not only to correct errors in published lists, but also to remodel long and 
meanUiKlesa names to sensible orthosraphy. Too many names have un- 
necessary handles attached for popular favor. Simplicity 1b desirable in all 
r;an.e3 relating to fruit. 

Apples.- -Manwaring No. 1 still maintains Its reputation as the best 
autumn variety. The tree stands drought and extremes of winter. Man- 
waring No. 2 is one of the most beautiful fruits of late October and November; 
8(Be, large; colors, soft yellow, brilliantly striped with red; flesh, yellowlah, 
firm. Juicy, rich; tree, vigorous, robust, hardy, and productive. 

Flums.^A few seedlings, originated at Garden City, are highly promis- 
ing for western Kansas. One, named Eureka, nearly round, medium size, 
about like Miner, a freestone with small seed, ripening In September, re- 
ported productive. 

Small Fruits.— The raspberry seems to lead in valuable seedlings. As 
Professor Crozler says In his recent bulletiii, "Raspberries of the United 
States:" "The Eastern states have produced the best early-ripening sorts, 
while the Western lead in large size and fine quality." E^mett, a red va- 
riety, fruited in Douglas county for several years, has .established a character 
entitled to the attention of planters; an offspring of the Cuthbert. The 
plant is liardy and adapted to the location where originated. It is not as 
robust as the parent, but is hardier and more fruitful. Berry, medium to 
large, with firmness to endure handling and shipping. It is attractive in the 
box and crate; quality equal to the parent This variety has not been tested 
outside the grounds of the originator. These notes were made from examina- 
tion In 1894. There are others reported to me as promising. Some have 
been placed in charge of experiment stations, and if valuable wilt be Intro- 
duced In the near future. 

Blackberries. — Claimants in this class are many. Of those fruited with me 
only one has proven a rival of kittatinny. This is a seedling from Craw- 
ford county. It is robust, hardy, and productive, of the Klttatlnny type, 
large, glossy black; a rich fruit, ripening evenly. I am informed it has not 
been named or offered to the public. 

Strawberries.^Several sorts originating at Leavenworth are passing 
through a test at experiment stations, and Indicate qualltl^ which, if main- 
tained, wlil make them valuable. 

Qrapes.— Seedlings at Onaga and Sterling are promising. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
Preeident — Fred. Wellhouse, Topeka. 

Vice-President— J. W. Robleon, El Dorado. , 

Secretary — Edwin Taylor, Edwardsvllle. 
Treasurer — Frant Holsinger, Rosedale. 
Trustee for Southern District— G. W. Bailey, Wellington. 

DISCUSSION ON INSECTS. 

F. Holsinger: Tbe root-louse has its season. It may be prevalent in our 
orchards (or years, and then disappear. This has happened in my orchard 
and that of N. P. Deming, at Lawrence. 

J. W. Robison: I do not agree with Mr. Holsinger, as we have suffered 
from root-louse lor years. True, It comes and goes, as does the canker-worm. 
It Is most frequently found on surface roots. 

J. C. Evans: Root-rot, wooly-aphia, crown-horer and oak-tree grub will 
In time kill the trees they attack. They prevail in Kansas and Missouri. 

J. W. Robison; Root*rol begins low down on the roots. 

L. A. Goodman: Root-rot Is pronounced by Professor Galloway's assistant 
in the agricultural department at Washington as contagious, and should be 
carefully watched to prevent it spreading. 

J. C. Evans: I believe drought will kill Ben Davis when not properly culti- 

On motion, the Society accepted Invitation to visit the Hart Pioneer Nur- 
sery nest morning. 
Adjourned to 7 p. m. 



EVENING SESSION. 

President Houk called the Society to order, and a paper was read as follows: 
ADORNMENT OF HOME SURROUNDINGS.— Mrs. M. J. Coventry, Fort Scott. 

Our Heavenly Father might have made this world endurable as a place 
of probation without so much beauty as we behold scattered with a lavish 
hand; witl)out the rainbow-tints and exquisite shading of colors; without the 
delightfully sweet perfumes of the violet, the heliotrope, the rose, the hya- 
cinth, and others of the bright sisterhood of flowers. But the exhibitions of 
His love would have been fewer and the incentive to look from Nature up to 
Nature's God lees. There are few people who do not love the flower-garden. 
No work is ao reflning and ennobling as cultivating flowers and fruit. In 
reading the lives of great men who have lived we And they spent much time 
Indulging those esthetic tastes which elevate the mind, refine and purify the 
life and ennoble the soul. It was in the garden, surrounded by those gorgeous, 
sweet refiners of Nature, that the thoughts were penned that immortalized 

Every family in Kansas, on farm, In village, or city, should reserve a 
spot near the dwelling for flowers. To be loved the home must be beautiful 
and worthy of being cherished. The neatest and happiest homes are those 
adorned with well-cultivated flowers, and the price of suburban residences 
of cities lies often in the floral beauties of their gardens. The culture of 
these beauties of Nature tends to virtue, reflnement and intelligence, while 
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the lack of it often leads to vice, Immorality and estrangement of family. 
Every child should have a flower-bed of Its own, to cultivate and care for as 
it wishes: allowed to choose the varieties and to pluck the blossoms at 
pleasure. With a share of these cheering and beautifying emblems of in- 
nocence and purity, their souls will be taught God's love to man. 

Flowers refine; dross becomes as pure gold. Under the influence of their 
charm, evil vanishes. Oood predominates wherever their cultivation is mani- 
fest. They add a charm to domestic lite which nothing else can impart. 
They bring happiness and content. Desolation is marked by rank grasses 
and tangled weeds. 

It does not require the fortune of an Aator to posses these blesaings. It 
is a pleasure that is aa free to the common laborer as to the merchant- prince. 
Make home cheerful with books and flowers, and the boys and girls will 
want to stay. When they grow to maturity and battle with life's vlcclaei- 
tudes they will often look back to their childhood homes, and as memory 
travels apace, the sweetest picture it will recall, the one on which it will 
linger longeat, will be the little flower-garden — the brightest vision Inscribed 
on memory. Therefore, friends, we plead jvlth you to plant trees and flowers 
and cultivate the beautiful about the home, the achoplhouae, the church, in 
the village, in the city, on the farm. 

One plea is, no time. When the farmer used a wooden mold'board plow, 
sowed grain by hand and reaped with a sickle, there seemed to be some ex- 
cuse, but now machinery relieves the greater burdens of the farm — there is 

Some ask, "Will it pay?" Yes, indeed. A residence surrounded by a 
well-kept lawn, on which are tall, graceful trees, will sell for hundreds of 
dollars more than a place which atanda out alone in the glaring sun all the 
long summer day. 

An orchard increases (1 every year for each apple-tree. If 500 trees are 
planted, $500 each year is added to the value of a farm. Then what would a 
farm be worth for comfort or pleasure without an orchard? It cannot be 
urged too stroDgly on the farmers of Kansas to plant large orchards, which 
will yield a hundredfold in health, pleasure, and profit. This work Is but 
cleverly commenced. 

I>arge groves should be planted on every farm. Every one owning 160 
acres can well spare 10 or 20 acres for woodland. It would not only enhance 
the value of his own land but that of all the country. Suppose there were 10 
acres of every quarter-section in the state a fine woodland. In a few years 
we would not' hear of the rain-belt In Kansas. Every Kansan knows the 
climate of the state has been Irregular since its settlement, and that the great- 
est embarrassmeot of the horticulturist has arisen from the entremes of 
temperature and moisture. If we believe the testimony of the wood-growth, 
we find this same irregularity for the last 150 years. There have been periods 
of drought and disaster, also periods of remarkable fertility, before the advent 
of the white man. Such ia the testimony of the forests. As the geologist 
reads the history of the earth In the rocks, it is the privilege oC the horti- 
culturist to read the history of the vegetable growth and consequence of 
climate in the records of the forests. 

As horticulturists it will be an act of wisdom to accept the lesson gathered 
from Nature. In regard to Kansas, and probably the entire Missouri valley, 
this lesson will be of vast moment. While we know that our climate for the 
past S5 years has been irregular, we are taught that this la not exceptional. 
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but has chariCcterlzed thia region for at least a century, and t 
the effects of climate is now and ever will be an Important and difficult work. 
We need the means to counteract the effects of these Irrefiularitles of tempera- 
ture, moisture, and wind. I believe In the poBBlhlllty of converting most of 
the Western plains Into practical farming condition by planting large orchards 
and forests, which Iielp to retain moisture and cbeclc hot winds which carry 
desolation in their path. If cuttfhg away forests decreases rainfall, planting 
forests will Increase it. 

To you who have done so much tor the state of Kansas, we give thanks 
for the work done in reclaiming^ and beautifying the treeless plains. Go on 
in the undertaking until trees are planted along the streets and avenues of 
every city, around every schoolhouse and dwelling. Trees are objects of 
beauty. They refresh us by their shade, sustain us by their fruit, and pro- 
tect us from the fury of the elements. Forests temper the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter, restrain the fury of winds and regulate and equalize 
the distribution of rainfall. Without the present forests of the world and the 
foaailized remains of those of past ages the busy wheels of the tliousand in- 
dustries of civilization would stop, and the earth become a dreary waste. 
The cultivation of trees is to-day of vital interest to Kansas, and If this 
great and grand state is to continue Its growth and prosperity that ren- 
ders her name a household word and her territory a land of promise to the 
immigrant, it must receive the fostering care and aid of all her people. 

Gentlemen, go and do your part in this, not only for your own home, but 
plead with your neighbor in behalf of thia great work. 

DISCUSSION. 

President: A near neighbor received a lot of Colorado blue spruce ever- 
greens, about two feet high; set them in the ground, leaving only one foot 
out. These trees are now symmetrical in form. 

E. P. DIehl: Black-walnut trees only 27 years of age have been sold for 
?1,01I0 per acre. A lot were recently shipped to London. 

Prof. S. C. Mason: Kansas grown black-walnut trees have a much harder 
and firmer grain than any grown elsewhere; hence, are more valuable. 

W. T. Jackson: Every member should zealously work for the adorning of 
their school -grounds and the punishment by law of persons willfully injuring 

L. A. Goodman: There Is nothing more interesting to me than growing 
■beautiful trees on a farm and In the yard. Evergreens, shrubs and lawn-treea 
should form their tops from the ground up, and we should assist them only 
as required to make perfect forms. They should not be closely planted. The 
practice of sawing oil large branches of street trees should be condemned. 
Rear trees that are typical of the. variety. 

J. W. Roblson: A home adorned with shrubs and flowers and well-kept 
lawns, with climbers over the verandas and trellises. Is a home of beauty and 
pleasant to look upon. 

President: I emphasize the point made by Mr, Goodman, viz., the mutilat- 
ing and deforming treea to fanciful shapes, as globes, etc., without taste or 
beauty. Nature's tree-forms are what should be aimed at In ornamentals. A 
flne plantation, once mine, became city property. A professional gardener (7) 
was employed to shape the trees Into palmetto and other oriental forms. 
Heault, they died. 

A. Willis: We should first learn the nature of the tree, and then work in 
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bannony with it. Sucb na.e the practice of S. T. Keiaey whiie in cjiarge at 
the university grounds at Ottawa, and they are rivaled by no othere In Ottawa. 
If a quick shade is required, plant cottonwood aa a nurse tree for the more 
desirable ones. Lawns are beautiful as home aurroundinge. They are an 
ornament during the growing season. Attachment for home depends largely 
upon Its attractiveness, and when the home is beautiful it will cheer and make 
happy our declining years. 

Samuel Reynolds: I reside in a city where all streets are shaded and em- 
bowered with lovely trees, and in summer the appearance Is most beautiful. 

J. C. Evans: Referring to the excellent paper of Mrs. Coventry, I teel that 
a copy of it should be in every schoolhouse' and published in all our public 
journals. 

On motion, the Society tendered the essayist Its unanimous thanks. 

Adjourned to 10 a. m., to-morrow. 



THIRD DAY. 



Morning session, December 13, 1894 — 10 a. m. 

The President called the Society to order, and "Vegetable Gardening" wa 



F. Holstnger: Aa celery must have abundance of water, and the season was 
dry, I irrigated mine, with the help of a three horse-power engine, drawing 
the water from a near-by creek, and forcing it through conductors on to the 
land. The result was very satisfactory. I set the plants four inches apart, In 
rows four feet apart, cultivated thoroughly and deeply, turning the earth to 
the rows and banking on the plants. For final bleaching I packed the grown 
plants in double rows with only two Inches space between them, which space 
I filled with earth, then mounded up to near the top. On the approach of 
freezing weather, I covered the entire tops with stable-Utter. The great 
hindrance is, the difficulty in starting and growing the plants from seed. 

W. T, Jackson: I am confident as line celery may be grown in Kansas as 
anywhere. 

E. J. Holman: For bleaching celery I find tree-protectors excellent. They 
cost 12 per 1,000, and by keeping them dry they will last for years. 

A. Willis: I consider cabbage an Important vegetable for family and market- 
purposes. It is scarce during late fall and winter. The cause of this should 
be investigated by gardeners. 

E. J. Holman: Early varieties can easily be grown. The acareity of later 
ones is due to dry weather in July and August and the attacks of worms. 

F, Holsinger: To kill cabbage- worms. Professor Whitney successfully uses 
hot water, sprinkled on the plants. To prevent the heads bursting, loosen the 
roots by gently lifting the plants. 

Prof. E. A. Popenoe: Kerosene emulsion is no better than hot water for 
destroying cabbage- worms. 

E. P. Diehl: Pyrethrum is a good destroyer of cabbage-worms. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

B. F. Smith: On June 1 I planted an old strawberry bed with sweet pota- 
toes, and they yielded at the rate of 100 bushels per acre, and were of ex- 
cellent quality. 
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Prof. E. A. Fopenoe: The parsnip is one of our best vegetables, and, salsify 
I8 worthy of culture. 

President: Okra Is full of starch, and very wholesome. 

E. J. Holman: Sea-kale, another good vegetable, is perennial, and will 
propagate from pieces of its roots. 



Samuel ReynoldB: It 1b time that leglsiatiOQ 1b had to determine a uni- 
form size for apple-barrels for this state. 

F. Wellhouse: We have used a three-bushel barrel for 15 years. 

F. Croble: I have used barrels that hold 11 pecks and others over 12 pecks. 

J W. RoblBoa: Barrels vary, owing to difference In cutting the chime and 
using staves varying in thickness. Apples vary in weight, according to va- 
riety. The Tellow Bellfiower weighs 60 pounds and Qilpln 56 pounds per 
bushel. ' 

Colonel and Mrs. U. B. Fearsall here invited the Society to an luformai 
reception at their residence this evening, which waa accepted; time, 9:30 p. m. 

Adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

December 13, 1894—1:30 p. m. 
The Society was called to drder by the PrcBldent, and a paper on "Experi- 
mental Horticulture" was read by Prof. S. C. Mason, of the State Agricultural 
College. 

SPRAYING AND ITO RESULTS. 
F. Wellhouse: I am Btlll Buccessfully using London purple and Paris 
green as insecticides. In 13SG we were compelled to spray to exterminate 
canker-worms, then prevalent in our orchards. This work cleaned out all 
claeees of caterplllera. The codling-moth were also nearly exterminated. ' 
Have sprayed each year since. Jonathan trees sprayed each year during the 
past four years liave not blighted. They frequently blighted before we began 
spraying. 

FUNGICIDES.— By James Kane, Lawrence. 

Bad weather and lack of time prevented our spraying thoroughly, bo we 
cannot make a full report as desired. 

Apples. — Sprayed once with Bordeaux mixture, half strength, with four 
ounces of Paris green to 4& gallons of mixture. As an iuBecticide this proved 
too strong, much foliage being scorched. Peach, growing in same row with 
apple, sprayed with eame mixture at same time, and not a leaf was affected. 
More lime was added, with no bad results. Fruit free from scab, but badly 
damaged by curculio and codling-moth. 

Quinces. — Sprayed three times with Bordeaux mixture to check leaf-spot. 
In former years this fungus ate the leaves so badly that many of them fell off 
during the growing season. This year scarcely any spots; foliage healthy 
color, hung on until frost. 

Vineyards — Sprayed twice with Bordeaux mixture, twice with ammonlacal 
solution of carbonate of copper First time three ounces Paris green to 45 gal- 
lons of mixture. Second time 4"^ ounces Paris green to 45 gallons, when 
berries were about half-grown; our aim being to destroy Sdta. This insect 
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has been very destructive in our vineyard for years. A close watch was kept 
tor several days after apraylng for dead bugs; few were found, but their num- 
bers lessened perceptably. They will not feed on leaves coated with lime-mix- 
tures. Poisone without lime we believe would be more effectual. No mildew 
or anthracnose were seen this year. Considerable black-rot on leaf and Iruit 
tn a (wrtlon of the vineyard. Vines free from fidla made a good growth; fo- 
liage healthy and clean, hanging on until killed by frost. 

Senator DlUard. of Fort Scott, addressed the Society on its work, and as- 
svired its members ttat he would assist in any legislation promotive of the 
interests of Kansas horticulture. 

Mr. Robison, on behalf of the Society, stated that it needed suitable 
rooms in the slate capltol, and an appropriation under its control for publish- 
ing the reports immediately after the annual meeting. 

FORESTRY.— By E. D. Wheeler, State Forestry Commissioner. 

Mr. President, and members of the Kansas State Horticultural Society: I 
prestime that you expect a report of the condition, prospects and possibili- 
ties of forestry interests in Kansas. Your programme may have led some to 
expect a long report of this department. The report is now in the hands of 
the printer, and I hope to send a copy to this Society within a short time. 

. The interest your Society shows in forestry indicates you are safe coun- 
selors. The advancement of our state in horticultural lines is evidence not 
only of ability and disinterested effort, but also of the importance of organi- 
zation. I am here to call attention to the fact that the time is rapidly ap- 
pioachlng when not only Kanaans hut Americans will have to consider 
forest-planting, management and preservation. Within two years millions 
of acres have been destroyed by fire. At no time in our history has the at- 
tention of our citizens been draw so strongly In that direction. Destruction 
in the North and drought on the plains are arousing to action. Forestry is 
becoming a question of the hour. 

Floods dashing to the sea, carrying destruction, death, desolation and 
ruin, call to memory the time when Nature's reservoirs covered mountain 
and hillside, holding for future use in the ground litter and granular soil, the 
life of vegetation. In the valley of the Mississippi, and beyond, people Irri- 
gate their gardens and orchards. France to-day is spending millions to re- 
forest her hills and mountains denuded to support the wars of Napoleon. 
Germany glories in her forests, which modify her climate, prevent floods, in- 
crease the humidity, and also produce a revenue. For 100 years they have 
been Investigating the laws of Nature relating to forest Influence on rainfall, 
and have proven beyond doubt that forests increase rainfall. Austria and 
other nations have demonstrated the same results, while investigations in 
India are still more convincing. 

The immediate dangers threatening the forests of Kansas and the Missis- 
sippi valley are live stock and tlie ax. We must try to prevent mistakes in 
the management of our forests, and encourage our citizens to plant such trees 
as In their location will produce a profitable growth of timber. A forest 
once destroyed can hardly be replaced in a lifetime. The mismanaged forests 
of eastern Kansas, largely composed of worthless varieties, and the treeless 
plains of western Kansas appeal to our philanthropy. Here and there they 
are using irrigation plants and little belts of timber, to stay until they 
conquer. 

In the past year the interests of forestry have so increased that many de- 
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sire to unite the friends of forestry In a state association At the Hutchinson 
Irrigation convention we secured the appointment of a committee to arrange 
plans and a date of organization. Thej will llkelj report soon. Several of 
your members are in the lead in this movement and it \a hoped many more 
will join us whose influence will be felt in every township In the state, and 
the support of our forestry department will place it on a high plane of use- 
fulness. I see no reason why we maj not CO operate with the national for- 
estry association and be mutually benefited 

FORESTRY.— By J B Schlichter Sterling. 

All kinds of trees have suffered severelj during the past two years. Many 
show signs of decay, and many have died. This condition exists particularly 
in plantations where trees have attained such age and size that cultivation ■ 
has been discontinued. Younger plantations, where thorough cultivation has 
been given are thrifty and healthy. ^ 

In some of the older orchards many trees show signs of decay. This is 
more noticeable in Ben Davis and Winesap. Three of my largest Ben Davis 
died this summer. In one orchard one row of Ben Davis died. In another 
orchard the trees were planted close, and had'to be thinned out, and It was 
discovered that many trees, were rotten at the heart. 

Of forest-trees, the catalpa speclosa stands the severity of our summer 
drought the best; next the Russian mulberry and ailantus. Many bos-elders 
are dying in the upper tops. Cottonwood on , bottom land and light sand 
holds out well, but on heavy clay and high upland is dying out. Honey-locust 
endures well, biit black locust ia injured by borers. It is but four years since 
the borer made its flrst appearance, and already there is not a tree that has 
escaped its ravages. I have many trees that will make four to sis good fence- 
posts; some will make eight to 10 posts. The black walnut does well, but 
within the past two or three years many have died, and others are showing 
decay. 

With my experience and observation, were I to make another plantation 
of forest-trees It would be of following varieties; Catalpa speclosa, ailantus, 
Russian mulberry, elm, honey-locust and walnut, and would prefer them in 
■the order named . 

The Cottonwood has been a source of revenue to me the last two years in 
fire-wood, yet I would not recommend planting it as a tree of value; because 
of its rapid growth it may be planted to serve as a temporary windbreak. A 
row of Cottonwood trees, planted one rod apart, 30 or 40 feet high, averaging 
a toot in diameter on the stump, will sap all moisture from the soil for two 
rods on either side, so that no crop can be matured within that distance of 
the trees. 

I had 100 cords of 12-inch wood cut on my place last winter, which sold 
for $1.25 to (1.50 per cord on the ground. The trees had possession of the 
ground for 15 years, and averaged nearly a cord each. The ground was 
planted to corn and potatoes. The latter were an entire failure, the former 
made a partial crop. I believe there will be five years' grubbing among 
stumps before the land can be well cultivated. 

I^st August I made a trip to the western part of this state. Among other 
places visited Garfield, to inspect the experimental forest planted by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company in 1874 and 1875. I name 
10 varieties that have survived and appear to have succeeded best In the order 
named: Honey-locust, ailantus, elm, box-elder, black locust, maple, cottonwood. 
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black walnut, catalpa bignoniotdeB (there were no speciosa planted), asli. The 
last three named were almost entirely wortbless. Ash was ruined by borers 
and walnnt were nearly all dead. The plantation is on rich Arkansas bottom. 
about a mile from the river. 

DISCUSaiON. 

J. W. Roblson; The list of forest-trees given is a good one. I wish to 
add Kentucky collee and honey-locust, which are succeeHfully grown In my 
locality. The seed or the latter is scattered In cattle- droppings through their 
eating the pods. Black locust makes a flnc growth In Butler county. The tops 
should be cut off at the ground the spring they are one year old. This will 
encourage a vigorous growth, to form the trunk of the future tree. Trees of 
this species make fence-posts at five years of age, and sell at 10 to 12^ cents 
each, while oak posts sell at 6 to 7 cents. They are more durable than Osage 
posts (?). The black locust throws a mass of sprouts, forming a dense wind- 
break. The Russian olive (?) is also a vigorous grower. 

Frof. E. A. Fopenoe: The so-called Russian olive is not an olive. It be- 
longs to the huffalo-berry family. Kentucky collee-nut seed should be 
scalded to hasten germination. 

President: We should encourage the culture of the new Japanese walnut. 
It has a large attractive leaf, and the kernels are as tiaoO, as the Maderta nut. 
The shell Is quite hard. 

NOVELTIES IN NURSERY TRADE.— By E. J. Holman, Leavenworth. 

Novelties in the nursery trade proper are few, as the honest nurseryman 
feels it incumbent upon him to know by trial the merit of any new thing 
before he Introduces it to the public. 

Although novelties are offered without number, yet It Is mainly by Irre- 
sponsible and unrepresentative tree-agents. Such novelties as a rule are 
Introduced for pelf. One of the latest is the peach swindler, representing to 
the people impossible characteristics, securing sales at extravagant prices, 
yet delivering ordinary varieties. 

Ot real novelties now being disseminated, we name the Crosby peach. It 
Is too soon for a practical confirmation of its hardiness. Introduced by Mr. 
Hale, president of tlie American Nurserymen, after giving him crops when all. 
Others failed through frost, others having the same experience, It Is a nov- 
elty that commends itself to every intelligent horticulturist. Another nov- 
elty that has come to stay Is Moore's Diamond grape. A novelty on first 
Introduction should be shunned except by those who can afford to lose money, 
as 99 per cent, of novelties prove failures. The eagerness of Americans for 
something superior leads them, without study, to jump at anything new. 
Such encouragement creates and supports novelty frauds. Novelties com- 
mending themselves are Japan plums and Japan walnuts and chestnuts. To 
us in the West any^kind of a chestnut is a novelty, yet this is adapted to a 
large portion of our state. Few trees promise such profitable investment. 
Its valuable timber, salable nuts, long life and ever-increasing production, 
should give it favorable consideration to every landowner. 



B. J. Holman; The American chestnut succeeds with me; I have trees 
30 to 50 feet high which are fruitful. Some commence bearing at seven to 
eight years. They are bisexual.' 

F. Wellhouse: I have been informed that the chestnut will grow on lime- 
stone land; Mr. Holman's trees are on sandstone land. 
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F. Holainger: There are about 200 trees on Mr. Goodman's farm at West- 
port. Mo. Some are blighting, but mine are fruitful. - 

President: Chestnut wood lasts until worn out. 

J. W. RoblBon: While residing In Illinois I planted 100 trees, and only 10 
or 13 are now living; but tt\ese are fruitful. 

A resolution to locate the Secretary's offlce at the capltol was adopted. 



Adjourned t 



EVENING SESSION. 

Friday, December 13. 1894—7 p. m. 
President in chair. 

HANDLING FRUITS.— By B. F. Smith, Lawrence. 

By improper handling many men make a failure of fruit-growing. No 
matter how targe or well grown fruit may be. if put on the marfeet In an un- 
attractive condition the grower falls to realize a deserved price. Handling 
begins in the tree pr patch. IF carelessly picked and dropped In a distant 
basket, it la bruised and will not keep as long as if laid In with the hand. 

For picking half-bushel drop-handle baskets are good. They should be 
lined with sacking or canvas, so the fruit may not be bruised. The package 
for shipping all fruits sbould be neat and uniform in size, and neatly stenciled 
with the grower's address. All small fruit should be more carefully bandied 
than eggs, nicely placed in new, clean, well-made boxes and crates. Fine 
berries packed in old weather-worn crates, slovenly marked, often sell for 
less than their real value.. The most careful berry-pickers are females; they 
handle the berries well if once shown how. Noisy bei^y-pickers are a 
nuisance. The berries they handle and don't put in their mouths are a 
damt^e to the well-handled berries. Send such home as soon as found. 

Orchard fruits apd berries should be bauled in spring- wagons. I have 
seen hundreds of loads of flne apples on the Lawrence market badly bruised 
from being hauled In farm-wagons. For this reason many shippers buy and 
barrel in the orchard. 

The report of Auditing Committee was here presented, and is as follows: 

e flnanclal reports of the 8ec- 
F. WELLHOU8E. 



VINEYARDS.— By Wm. Cutter, Junction City. 

Grapes wintered well. In spite of a few days of 20 degrees below zero. 
Spring opened early and warm, and tender varieties had to be uncovered by 
March 1. Although the grape Is one of the easiest fruits to grow, even in the 
North, yet I lay down and cover all my tender varieties. 

The dry season made small size and poor fiavor, but it prevented rot. Of 
60 bearing varieties we find Concord the best in its season; Telegraph best 
early; Warden best ripening between them; Moore's Diamond, and M. 0. 
Risllng, best white; Woodruff the most promising red. Of promising new 
grapes, Campbell's Early— ^not yet for sale — Carman, a late variety. Brilliant 
and Croton, are entitled to notice. Scientific pruning is not essential. 
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J long every wise farmer 



GRAPE CULTURE.— By Peter Moyer, Fort Scott. 

Preparation. — The land should be trenched IS to 24 Inches deep. A good 
tertllizer, such as bones, partly -decayed wood, etc., should be put In bottom 
of the trenches. In filling put the poorest subsoil on top to prevent surface 
roots. 

Stock. — Select two-year-old plants, and plant six feet apart in rows eight 
feet apart, preferably north and south. Cultivate well; it pays. Trellises 
sliould be so arranged as to have the foliage cover the fruit, protecting It from 
rain and summer sun. This is best done by placing the wires in a triangular 
manner. I prefer trellises of wood not over four feet high. 

Prune while the sap is down. Close pruning insures better quality, leave 
one to three eyes to each last year's spur. Summer prune directly after the 
bloom falls; "tip" the vine at the joint above the last cluster set. Thin out 
the weak shoots; keep well ventilated below. A pint of unleached, wood 
ashes at base of vine Is the best stimulant 1 have found, and It also repels in- 

Adherence to these rules has In the past 12 years given me bountiful crops 
each year with no mildew, black-rot, birds-eye rot or any withered by drought. 

VARIETIES OF GRAPES.— By B. P. Fisher, Sterling. 

I am testing eo varieties, and will classify them: In first class I will place, 
as hardy, vigorous and productive, Worden, Concord, Moore's Early, Tele- 
graph, Jewell, Champion, Martha, Niagara, Pockllngton, Early Victor, Eaton, 
Etta, Antoinette, Isabella, Victoria, Jessica, Green Mountain, Moyer," Ives, 
and Catawba. Fine table varieties: Diamond. Berkman's, Jefferson, Dela- 
ware, Willis, Oriental, Witt. Mills, Empire State, Ulster Pj-oliflc, Vergennes, 
Duchess, Prentiss, Triumph, Lindley, Goethe, Newton, and Brighton. 

I have following new kinds to fruit next season: Geneva, Rockwood, 
Esther, Eaton, Ozark, White's Northern Muscat, Early Ohio, Carman, and 
Colraln. I have several seedlings of my own. I especially recommend Vic- 
toria as a late white grape; also Etta (very late), quality excellent. If Ozark 
does as well next season as this I shall consider It a great acquisition. It is 
said to be very late, good size and good quality. I am pleased with Worden; 
it Is larger and better than Concord, but no earlier here. Its fault is poor 
shipping quality. Brighton Is a sure and abundant bearer (It protected In 
winter) of fine quality. 

The best keepers and shippers are Mills (black), Duchess (white), and Ver-' 
gennes. Red Catawba and Jefferson are good keepers and shippers. Worden 
and Berkman's seem deficient in firmness. Telegraph Is Inclined to overbear, 
I picked ripe Jewell July 21, and Etta were not all ripe when struck by frost, 
October 8. Etta is reliable, good bearer and the best late white. Moyer la a 
small red grape, of excellent quality, ripening with Moore's Early. Herbert, 
Wilder and lona are fine grapes, and will succeed here with a little winter pro- 
tection. The Wilder is probably the best. 

DISCUSSION ON GRAPES. 

Prof. S. C. Mason: El Dorado and Lady are good varieties, but each re- 
quires winter protection. I have not observed a lack of pollenatlng power. 
F. Holslnger: Moore's Early, Champion, Concord, Qoethe and Worden are 
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all the varieties needed. I see no use of a long list as mentioned. I would 
plant no white variety, they do not sell as well as Concord. For profit, Con- 
cord, Champion and Worden cannot be surpassed. 

Prof. S. C. Mason: I would reluctantly offer Champion to a visiting friend. 

President: Major Holslnger treats his friends with such varieties as Goethe 
and Martha, 

B. F. Smith: We should all try new sorts as they are offered. By so doing 
we may find varieties better than we are growing. 

President: I would prefer Rochester. If confined to one variety other than 
Concord. It is a very fine table sort, handsome, ranking next the Delaware 
in fiavor. The vine always strong and vfgorous with me. Francis B. Hays 
ranks next. Gtta is worthy our culture; is a heavy bearer and nice tor table 



E. J. Holman: Ives is a profitable sort. 



4 ON SMALL FRUITS. 

B. F. Smith: As novelties I tried Paris, King and Tlmbrell strawberries, 
and am disappointed in them. Princeton will, I think, prove a valuable late 
sort; the plant Is fairly strong. I recommend It for trial only. Columbia is 
a good-fiavbred variety, and fairly productive. 

President: This variety was found In Tennessee by an elderly colored lady, 
who transplanted and cultivated It until she had several acres, which she sold 
for a large sum. She was once offered 50 bales of cotton. 

WEATHER REPORT.— T. B. Jennings, Government Weather Bureau, Topeka. 

1893. — October: Dry, warm, sunny. November: Normal, dry. December; 
Unusually warm and dry. 

1894. — January: Unusually warm; moist in southeast, dry In balance of 
state, 'February; Coldest In history of state; moist. March: First 20 days 
excessively warm; last 10 days cold, dry and windy. Injuring much fruit. 
April; Warm, dry; general rain second and fourth weeks, third week dry and 
cold; hard on gardens. May: First week warm rain; second week straw- 
berries in southern counties; fruit doing very well; balance of month dry. 
June; Warm and wet, but low night temperature detrimental to truit. July; 
First week the rains were leea frequent, and by the last week the month be- 
came so Intensely hot and dry on Into August as to nearly destroy fruit pros- 
pects for the year. Grapes wilted, tomatoes peeled In the sun, apples ceased to 
grow and felt rapidly. September: Rain and relief; apples ceased tailing, 
but the crop was practically made. 

Charts were furnished. Illustrating the rainfall and temperature, but can- 
not be published. 

REPORT ON EXHIBITS. 

We, your committee, find oa exhibition: 

By the Kelsey Nursery Company, of St. Joseph. Mo. — Huntsman, Gano, 
Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Rawle's Genet and Romanlte apples. 

By J. B. Buckmaster, Fort Scott, and Francis Goble, Leavenworth, each 
Ben Davis apples. 

W. J. Cook, Johnson county. — Plate of Mlnkler apples. 

F, Holslnger, Wyandotte county. — York Imperial and Winter May apples. 

E, J. Holman, Leavenworth.— Ben Davis seedlings and celery. 

Jacob Faith, Missouri. — Bottle of unfermented grape-Juice, In excellent . 
condition. 
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C. H. Longatreth, Kearny county.— Display of fine apples, grown by irriga- 
tion. 

J. P. Treadwetl, Allen county, and J. J. Measer, Reno county, each a col- 
lection of apples. F. HOLSINOEH, 

E. J. HOLMAN, 

Committee. 
CONCLUSION. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed to the retiring President and Secretary 
for their able and willing services rendered during a long series of years; to 

the citizens of Port Scott for hospitality and courtesies rendered; to the Kan- 
aaB City, Port Scott & Memphis railroad tor transportation courtesies; to the 
Hart Pioneer Nurseries for a pleasant excursion: and to the press for excel- 
lent reports and fair treatment. 

The time for closing having fully arrived, the President ottered a few 
appropriate and encouraging remarks on the success of this, the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Kansas State Horticultural Society, after which the 
meeting was adjourned sine die. 

The members spent the evening at an informal reception at the residence 
of Colonel and Mrs. U. B. Pearsall. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

TWENTY- NINTH ANNTJAL MEETING, 

Lawrence, December 10-12, 1895. 



Tuesday morning, December 10, 1895— 10:40 o'clock. 
Called to order by the Prealdent. 
Prayer by Rey.J. W. Bummerville. 
CommltteeB were appointed as foUowe; 

On Credentials.— E. P. Diehl, Samuel Reynolds, and William Cutter. 
On Programme.— B. F. Smith, L. Houk, and Q. W. Bailey. 

REPORTS ON ORCHARDS.— F. HolBinger, Wyandotte county. 
Last year was phenomenal in our orchards in production. The crop was 
large, and prices uniformly low. Apples now are a good price, and those who 
have held them may be thankful. The season was exceedingly wet with us. 
and apples matured well. The Ben Davis did not keep up Its high character 
lor bearing. The Winesap gives the best results. Willow Twig and other 
tarly apples uniformly bore well; but summer apples were a drug on the 
market, and there was little money in them. This was also true of fall apples. 
It is a grateful surprise that we are now getting better prices for apples 
than at this time last year. I think this largely due to the large quantity of 
apples put in cold storage. Strawberries were a short crop with me from dry 
weather. Raspberries and blackberries ripened after the rains commenced, 
and gave us a large crop. They sold at low priceE. Cherries got us good 
prices and a full crop. Plums a very full crop and low prices. We lost many 
l>ecause it didn't pay to market them. Peaches I believe will give us more 
returns and better prices in Kansas than in the Ozarks, L.a8t year peaches 
at Kansas City were of better value than for three previous years. This year 
I had a large crop of peaches of several varieties. Plant only the beat. 
Hill's Chili is one of the best. One gentleman said to me "I have orders for 
100,000 more Hill's Chill trees than 1 can supply, and would engage to-day, 
if I could, 300,000," He said Michigan was for Hill's Chili. A Nebraskan 
stated he had 3.000 or 1,000 bushels, and Hill's Chili headed the list. See the 
importance of planting varieties that bear well, Crosby Is good. The Chapln 
fives great satisfaction. Hill's Chili and Chapln have given uniform satis- 
faction, Crosby is so closely allied with Chapin that I recommend planting 
together. The season was very wet, then turned dry, and when the later rains 
set in a great many branches bloomed. Pears were the most phenominal crop 
I ever witnessed in Kansas. The Keiffer gave the best satisfaction, being 
hardy and full. 
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B. F. P^ncoast. Allen county: The condition o( trees tlits fall Is, I think, 
as good as I ever knew them to be. The wet aummer weather left them in 
fine condition. This Is especially so with apple, peach and cherry. Summer 
and some other varieties of apples were good and plentlCul. I believe Ben 
DavlB ia best. Strawberry crop as good as tot several years. 

W. B. Barnes, Douglas county: The apple crop was good, excepting on pld 
trees. Early in the season Fruit suffered badly. Many were In a hurry to sell, 
and did not realize what they might. Many apples sold at 60 cents a barrel, 
while three weeks later we got double that. Part of the pears were good. I 
think pear-trees hardier than the apple in this climate. Prices were not as 
good as we hoped for. Some sent to cold storage, which yielded good prices. 

A. Willis, Franklin county: The fruit crop In our country was very good 
this year In quantity and quality. The early pfirt of the season was exceed- 
ingly dry. Strawberry crop was good; a wonder to me, as strawberries re- 
quire much moisture. We had the finest strawberries this season that we 
ever had. Apples, peaches and pears were very good, and nearly free from 
insects. Prices have been very low, owing perhaps to the large quantity. 

William Cutter, Geary county: Apples started out promising, but they 
grew stow. Dry weather destroyed many of the best summer and fall apples. 
Winter apples dropped with the thnee or four days drought that took the 
leaves off the trees; and people that usually sell have not enough to last all 
winter. Trees In fair condition for another year. Many grapes did not 
bear a 10-per-cent, crop, and vines are In bad condition for next year. Straw- 
berries nearly wiped out. Prospects are not promising for a big crop next year, 
unless In stone Irult, Cherries were about half a crop. Berries of all kinds 
were a failure, excepting raspberries; they gave us half a crop. Tree-growth 
was small, but for such a season all right. We have lost more trees the last 
year than for 10 years previous. Of old orchards, set from 1870 to 1873, one- 
third died in the lasttwo years. 

G. M. Munger : Greenwood county Is more of a steer than a fruit county. 
1 know of two commercial orchards, both young. Mr. Wyatt owns one, and 
harvested his first picking this year. My own is the other. I harvested a 
little. There are old orchards in the county of from one to 25 acres in bear- 
ing. We had this year unfortunate climatic conditions, and no rain from 
January 1 until August 1, We had showers, but no rain that moistened the 
ground and would benefit any growth deeper than grass. The trees bloomed 
freely, and there was a full crop of fruit set. It did not generally All well, and 
fruit fell badly, so there was a small harvest — ^the first time for years. We 
have had plenty of home-grown apples. The growth of my Ben Davis trees 
was very light — between four and 10 inches in the Joints. Mr. Wyatt has an 
orchard of very thrifty Ben Davis. The condition is rather an uncommon 
one. The orchard Is surrounded by a hedge planted a number of years before 
the orchard. He planted first an apple and then a peach, and then an apple, 
and BO on alternately. It was in the western edge of a storm that passed 
over Greenwood county, and of the apples on the trees at that time Mr. Wyatt 
lost less than 25 per cent, in that wide-spread storm. The condition of the 
trees on my place Is excellent — 100 per cent better than in September. Ben 
Davis was practically defoliated In September, when it usually retains its 
foliage until December. Yet the trees are healthy and strong. The condition 
of commercial orchards in the county is good. There were only enough 
peaches raised for family purposes— none for market. 

I. Wyatt, Greenwood county: I have an orchard of over G.OOO tre«8, In 
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variety. My idea was, first to get good subeoll aud then get good varieties. 
In a new country fruit of every kind Is undeveloped, and I had to experi- 
ment a great deal to know what varieties vould do In that locality. The re- 
sult waa, my trees came according to orders aa to name, hut unfortunately 
I got some that did not bear well. To the present day I have a number ot 
such varietleB. When I eet out my commercial orchard I knew we had high 
winds from the south, .and I wished to overcome that. My idea was to run 
my trees north and south in rows — Srst an apple-row, next a peach-row, and 
so on. Peach-trees grow faster than apple. Result, the apples were email 
tor two years, while the peaches made a nice growth, protecting the apples. 
Now I have as fine a young orchard as there is in the state. The peach-trees 
have a fine growth, and serve as protection to the apple-trees from the 
wind, and being planted north and south. In straight lines, let daylight and 
sunlight to the roots. I had a fair crop of fruit last season, and the prospect 
for next year of all varieties in my orchard Is unusually good. F]-ult-hudB 
are well developed and trees in healthy condition lor winter. They shed 
their foliage in October. ' The wood ripened splendidly. The frult-huds are 
healthy, and uniesa we have an unusually severe winter peaches will yield 
a fair crop. I have had peaches when the mercury has been to 20 below 
zero, and I have lost peaches when the mercury was not so low. I account 
for It that the peach-buds were unusually advanced In the fall. I blocked 
'i\ feet by 32 feet, marked out one way with a corn-marker, then planted my 
treeB on every seventh row, going east and west. The apples had plenty of 
room. My apples have been planted 7 to 10 years. The peaches grew rapidly. 
I waa in the extreme edge of the showers, until the rain came later. Part I 
did not cultivate, part I cultivated thoroughly. The part cultivated gave 
best results. The Impression prevails In the southern and western part of 
the state that peach-trees planted with apples or pears keep the apples and 
pearH from early-beaHng, and Injure the trees. I would like others to say 
if they think they lost by the peaches robbing the apples. , My experience Is 
that they do not interfere. I had as fine Ben Davis this year as I ever saw. 
I have 25 acres of Ben Davis, and every other tree ia a peach, while part are 
all applea, of different varieties. I had as fine specimens of apple among the 
peaches as I wish to see. I think it a benefit. My oldest orchard is 22 years 
old. I have never produced as fine apples as when every other tree was a 

Edwin Snyder, JeHerson county: Conditions about as reported from Douglas 
county. It was very dry in the early season. We had a good crop of applea 
and peaches — peaches about half or two-thirds of a crop. There are few com- 
mercial orchards in our county. Our farmers sold too early; I did myself. 
The condition of trees Is good. Some of us made a mistake in setting out too 
many varieties. In 1873 I planted an orchard of about 400 trees— about 40 
varieties; it is unprofitable. This winter I shall cut down two-thirds of it. 
In a new commercial orchard I planted five varieties. Several commercial 
orchards will be planted this season. 

E. P. Diehl, Johnson county: We had a full crop. The first half of Sep- 
tember it was exceedingly wet, the last half very hot. Our apples sutfered, 
and we bad no market. It scarcely justified us to gather. The condition of 
trees is good for nest season. We sold too early. Small fruit we do not com- 
plain of, eicept it did not do well. The weather waa very hot and dry. The 
latter part of August many apples fell. Still there were plenty left, and of 
fair size, and what I call a good crop. I believe most of them called it a better 
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, crop than fbr four or Ave years. Quinces were an extra good crop, and cheap. 
In Kansas City I had to pay $3 a bushel for quinces, and it seemed a pity 
they could not get a better price In Iiabette county. At one place 1 found the 
family all out picking Jonathan apples and selling them at 20 cents a 
bushel, and quinces were going to waste under the trees. They had a fair 
crop of strawberries; a poor peach crop, and not many pears. Of cherries 
some varieties did better than others. Grapes In old vineyards rotted badly. 
Some prunes and apricots. Raspberries and blackberries not an extra crop. 
A fair gooseberry crop, but no currants. 

F. Wellhouse, Leavenworth county: Had a fine show in the spring, and 
big prospects of getting rich this year, but the hot winds and rains cut our- 
crop down. Wten we came to gather and sell at small prices our crop was 
probably one-halt what we expected. What we put in cold storage we ex- 
pect to get good prices for, hut those we have sold brought little. We sold 
about two-tbirds tor little more than enough to pay for picking. We were 
disappointed ; we expected as fine a crop as we ever grew, but we did not get It, 
owing to the weather. We got more out of our orchards than any other ground 
we had in cultivation. I think we ought not to complain; no other crop paid 

J. C. Evans, President of Missouri State Horticultural Society, in response 
from "Missouri" county: I am glad to be with you to-day, and trust that my 
sta.y will be as pleasant as at your state meeting last year. Missouri, I 
will say that, so far as her fruit Interests are concerned, is In a very good Hi, 
Our orchards and small fruits were never In as good condition at this seaaon 
of the year. We have had trying and unfavorable conditions during the 
entire year that caused apples in the central part of the state to drop to the 
extent of 33% to BO per cent. These apples were gathered by people near the 
market and sold at a great sacrifice — as low as 10 cents a bushel — and many 
were not sold at all. Perhaps a million bushels wasted in the orchards for 
want of a way to utilize them. The peach crop was better in the central and 
northern- part than in the south, where we expect a peach crop nearly every 
year. We do not know the reason, but such was the fact. Along the Missouri 
river and north it was better than south. Some of the southern portions 
failed entirely in peaches. 

S. J. Baldwin, Nemaha county: Apples, a very fair yield. They ripened 
prematurely, however, and about half dropped before picking time. T'hose 
that remained were very fine, and more highly colored than usual. Early 
apples were good, and did not drop badly. Yellow Transparent, young trees 
loaded with fine fruit. Trees three years planted had a bushel on. The 
others best were Early Harvest, Maiden's Blush, Rambo, Grimes's Golden, 
Pennock, Wealthy, Fulton, Fall Wine, Jonathan, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, 
Genet, and Winesap. Cherries were a full crop — Early Richmond, Mont- 
morency, English Morello, Governor Wood, Empress Eugene and Wragg 
leading. Plums were loaded and very fine; Wild Goose leading all native 
sorts; Lomtiard, Bradshaw. Pond's Damson, Improved Gage, were fine and 
almost free from insects; the Japan plums were splendid — Abundance and 
Burbank leading. Peaches did well; the best varieties were, Alexander, 
Amsden, and Mountain Rose. Pears — Kielfer, Bartlett and Buffum, stand- 
ard, and Duchess and Seckel, dwarf, did best. Apricots did fairly well— 
\merlean sorts better than Russian. Nectarines did well. Strawberries 
v.ere scant. Raspberries a lull crop — those leadingwere, Kansas,Gregg,Mam- 
nioth Cluster, and Souhegan. Blackl>erries were a failure; too dry. Odose- 
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berries good — best sorts Houghton aii<l Downing; IniJuBtry no good. Currants 
—Fay, Red Dutch, yersaillea and Wliite Grape all did well. Grapes about 
hair a crop— Concord, Worden and Lady doing beat. 

H. L. Ferris, Osage county; Season dry at flret. Uncultivated and old 
orchards dropped their (ruit somewhat. We can profit by this experience. 
Cultivated orchards did better than uncultivated ones, and youi(E trees keep 
their crop best. Peaches injured tbe apple market. Early apples brought 
poor prices — in fact we could not sell them at all until peaches were ex- 
hausted. Ben Davis not iiuite up to the standard — not as good as last year. 
Winesaps were best I ever had. The Sllasouri Pippins were so heavily loaded 
they broke the trees down. They don't fall; they stick to the trees. On trees 
' where I tried to thin them, every limb but one broke. Off kinds bore this 
year that never had borne before. I have planted four orchards — three with 
peaches, one without. The .ones with peach-trees In rtiem are more symmet- 
rical and more ot them lived, and were not sunburned. The apple-trees are 
larger to-day that had peach-trees planted with them, and I did not have to 
replant so many. The apple-treea were not nine years old before I cut out 
the peach-trees. In an orchard I planted for another man he let the peach- 
trees stay, and they crowded the apples and hurt them. 

C. D. Martlndale, Osage county: Small fruits this year — strawberries in 
particular — were not over half a crop; largely caused by rust, Blackberriea 
did well. Early apples very good, but prices low. Winter apples in culti- 
vated orchards were fine. In old orchards the fruit was small. I found by 
experience that it pays to cultivate. One orchard I saw East was 20 years 
old, but healthy and in fine condition. The owner plowed twice a year and 
kept the trees trimmed, and has flue fruit. Peaches were fine. By cutting 
back one-half of each year's growth peaches come one-half to one-third larger, 
and trees are healthier, fruit finer quality and extra heavy, and sell more 
readily. I got over 200 bushels. Peach-trees among apple-trees are a 
benefit, especially when young. I plant apple-trees 30 feet apart, and peaches 
between. The trees are more symmetrical and healthier, and not so liable 
to be blown over. 

Dr, J, Stayman, Leavenworth county: The condition is not as good as 
usual. We have not succeeded as well as usual. The crop was not more 
than half. Some orchards very full, and some not. Condition tor another 
year looks favorable, 

Fred. Bason, Leavenworth county: We had about half a crop of fruit. 
Some varieties of apples we heard nothing of this year, and some were full. 
My Ben Davis frees bore full crop. We had superior fruit and less insects. 
I think the fruit crop generally good. Fruit ia as mellow now as it should 
be in February. I never saw as clean and beautiful a crop of fruit. 

L. Houk, Reno county: These seats ought to be filled by our Western 
people. They are probably waiting until the rewards of fruit-growing are 
better. ' In April, and until the last of May, we had no rain. Fruit-trees 
were heavily loaded, but from lack ot moisture our fruit crop matured too 
early. The ground was covered with Immature apples. The codling-worm 
was partly accountable, and warm weather was favorable to the development 
ot insects. We found the apple-worm worse than It has ever been. The re- 
sult is, that at Christmas time there will be few appies. The pear crop was 
better. The Kelffer was a full crop, and the trees held their fruit better 
than apples. We had quite a peach crop, particularly seedlings. Hale's Early, 
Alexander and Amsden. In nty experience that class of peaches Is more reii- 
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able than others. Haie's eeeiilineH are most all hardy. HiU'e Chili ie a very 
hardy peach. That class, including the Crostiy, and probahly the Elberta, Is 
good. Some say Elberta Is as hardy as any. Grapes, hardly a fourth Of a 
crop; supply not equal to home demand. Strawberries were not a good crop. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

December 10, 1895 — 1:30 o'cloclt. 
Called to order by the President: 
Committees were appointed as follows: 

On Conatitution.— G. C. Brackett, F. Holsinger, and Fred Eaeon. 
On Exhibited Articles.— William Cutter, B. K. Wolverton, and A,. L. Wll- 

On Auditing Aecounta.— G. T. Johnson, G. W. Bailey, and Philip Lui. 

On Resolutions.^L. Houk, A. Chandler, and J. Stayman. 

On Membership. — G. W. Maffett, B, F. Smith, and Gus. Thompson. 

ORCHARD REPORTS.— Continued. 

C. M. Irwin, Sedgwick county: Dry weather caused many of our apples to 
fall early without maturing; crop was not the best. Peaches, nothing extra. 
Plums and clierriea, a good yield. Grapes poor; first late frost hurt them, 
then heavy winds bruised and split the grapes that did not fall. Strawberries 
almost a failure. Trees in good shape for coming year. 

Philip Lux, Shawnee county: Grapes— A hot week In March started the 
buds, and a sudden cool change made them sick, the result being a poor crop. 
We had enough tor home market; and for a few days they were a drug. 
Strawberries — Some very fine, but not a full crop. Apples — A fine crop; never 
had finer In the county; not as many as expected, but excellent. Peaches a 
good crop. Raspberries and blackberries plenty. Condition of orchards— 
The dry spell last spring lasted long enough to tell on our Ben Davis; many • 
of the old trees died, and many trees were weakened by it; but It did not affect 
«ur younger and thriftier Ben Davis. Our people put them on the market 
before the weather got cool enough to handle apples, result was they did not 
make much. Those who held back made money. 

A. Obendort, Nemaha county; Strawberries none. Raspberries and black- 
Tierries few, owing to dry weather. The cold weather Mr. Lux spoke of made 
the grape crop* light, I think barely 10 per cent. Peaches did well, seedlings 
remarkably well. Pears did well, better than cherries. Apple prospects were 
very good; our apple crop was a large one, but quality poor. "We had few 
sound apples; the trees seemed to be in good condition. Our young Ben 
Davis trees were not hurt, but the old trees were. 

E. K. Wolverton, Washington county: Dry weather the last three years 
has Injured almost everything Strawberry -plants died from the dry weather. 
Peach-trees were neglected, and there was little from them. Pears have 
never succeeded with us, alth6ugh those who had pears did well this year. 
The Little Red Romanlte, the White Pippin and Missouri Pippin were the 
only apples that stayed with us, and half of them were on the ground by pick- 
ing time. We had light rains, not enough to soak the ground over four or five , 
inches. The Ben Davis Js poorer than others in western Kansas. 

Edwin Taylor, Secretary, Wyandotte county; This has been a good season 
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in the fruit line. Strawberry crop small, but good. Grapes a full crop. 
More than a crop of cherries. Peaches, fair crop. Apples an excellent crop. 
The summer varletiee bore full, and the fruit was fine. Fall and winter 
apples, without exception, did well. We never had finer apples, and the crop 
was large. "We picked more apples in Wyandotte county than ever before, I 
think. Ben Davis has done particularly welt. All made a fine crop, and the . 
fruit was remarkably fine in ray orchard. 

G. Y. Johnson: At the close of our session this forenoon Hill's Chill peach 
was mentioned. I would he very glad to take mine off at the ground. I do not 
know why it waa ever sent out. I found but one merit In It — it was hardy. 
Have you the reputation of this peach in Nebraska? This peach down in the 
Ozark may not prove the same as in Nebraska and Michigan. 

Ia. Houk: The Western New York Horticultural Society declared Hill's 
Chill a hardypeach; Crosby, Elberta, early, good, and healthy; Smock and 
Stevens the last. Hill's Chili Is not brilliant or large, but it la reliable. 

A. H. Oriesa: They raise it in New York largely, and it brought fl.&O a 
bushel at the cannery, as it does not shrink In canning. They all recommend 
it for its hardiness. This matter of canning is a valuable quality in this 

President; We have dozens of peaches that are Just as good and hardy. 
The family favorites are Bonanza, Gold Dust, and Elberta. The Bonanza is 
very profitable. The trouble is we have to tbin them. No matter whether 
there are other peaches or not, they are always full, and the family favorite. 

G. Y. Johnson: Ail sold their crops too early. Is any one here who did 
not, and have sold since — can they give us the relative amount they saved, In 
dollars and cents? I think I made more money selling right on the ground 
and from the trees than when I sold later. 

B. F. Smith: I sold windfalls as soon as I could. I shipped the first car- 
load to Nebraska, and that netted me 26 cents; the balance I gathered and 
sold In the orchard for 10 cents a bushel. That took everything except the 
very small and imperfect apples. We then gathered up everything and sold 
for 15 cents a bushel. We put none in cold storage. Last year I placed my 
apples In cold storage, and got from |3.50 to fG a barrel. I thought there were 
no apples excepting in western Missouri, eastern Kansas, southeast Nebraska 
and southwest Iowa, and thought it safe to hold in cold storage and sell after 
Christmas. • This year \ put none In cold storage. It Is a doubtful experi- 
ment. I sold and am selling in Kansas City market, and getting from f2.25 
to %i a barrel for the best. We are selling as fast as we can. So many have 
gdne into cold storage, you will hear something drop after Christmas. 

J. A. Thompson: Our Jonathan aptiles we put in cold storage. Some sold 
for $1.50 a barrel, a pretty good sale; but we are now selling on the Kansas 
'City market and getting from $3.50 to $4 for Jonathan. We put seconds In 
cold storage, and they are selling readily at $2.25. The expense is 40 cents 
storage and 25 cents commission per barrel. I think it will pay us for holding 
this year. They did not have to be repacked. Our thirds rotted under the 

P. Holsinger: I have over 700 barrels of first-claee apples in cold storage in 
Kansas City, waiting for a better market. I sold windfalls at wholesale at 
20 cents per bushel, by the wagon-load I got 25 cents per bushel. Seconds 
sold at from 30 to 50 cents right In the orchard. Apples were never in better 
condition. My apples were protected from the sun by the apple-tree itself 
and the peach-tree south o( it. and had an advantage over orchards without 
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protection. There were wladCalls that I could have put in cold storage, and I 
had no doubt they would have been good. I have about £00 buahela In variety 
buried (or better tlmee. 

NATIONAL UNITY OF OUR HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS. 
(By E, Sale, of Mang-ona. Fla., Bx-Presldent of the Society.) 

It is with pleasure that I comply with your kindly-expressed request for 
a paper to be read at the meeting of your Society. I should rejoice to be with 
you. I have a Kanaan'a pride in the grand success of the dear old Society. 

In looking back over the horticultural development of the past 50 years, 
there la abundant occasion for wonder and gratitude. Progress in modes of 
culture, increase and Improvement of varieties, and introduction of aeW fruits 
is wonderful. Compare the orchards of SO years ago with the orchards of to- 
day; or the fruit in the farmer's cellar a halt century ago with the fruit of 
to-day. In other directions progress has been even greater. As for example, 
the triumphs of grape and strawberry. The bringing out of new varieties by 
men who have given their lives to this work affords reason for congratulation 
by all lovers of good fruit; more especially from a humanitarian standpoint. 
In the interest of mankind there can scarcely be a more important consider- 
ation than the increase in quantity and improvement in quality of our fruit. 

Good fruit, furnished in quantities to meet the demands of the masaea and 
at reasonable prices, is a matter of grave moment. It should be our aim as 
true horticulturists to place in the markets not only an abundance, but the 
best of fruit, at reasonable prices. We are not simply to furnish fruit for "the 
four hundred," but for the million. The grandest triumph of horticulture will 
be in devising means to furnish the world good fruit in variety and abundance 
and at prices that will bring itwithin the reach of all. Of coursewe do not ad- 
vocate fumishing fruit beneath the cost of production. If this occurs at all It 
will he found aaaoclated with an unjust system of transportation. It Is a fact 
too often overlooked that the horticulture of our country is more intimately de- 
pendent upon transportation than even general agriculture. In general it may - 
be said that all our prospects of profit are dependent upon reasonable freight- 
charges, careful handling and prompt delivery. The production of fruits and 
vegetables may with profit be vastly increased. An increase in the con- 
sumption has always followed increased production of good fruit. We may 
assume as a fact that the larger the supply of good fruit the greater the meas- 
ure of comfort In the home, and better the health of the people. This ques- 
tion involves not only -the fruit supply, but we shall be called upon to lead in 
creating a demand. It will often be our duty to teach men the true value'of 
a fruit diet. Education in this direction is essential. It is horticultural men 
who must take the lead in this work. Only a few years ago the orange was 
regarded by the mass of our people simply as a luxury, and one bos waa then* 
consumed where hundreds now find ready market. A few years since the 
pineapple was almost unknown in the general market; now it Is everywhere, 
and so plentiful that all may enjoy It. The cry of overproduction of the 
orange was raised in Florida a few years ago, but men never made a greater 
mistake, it is true prices generally declined, but consumption increased 
vastly. (It may be well to remember that a decline in prices should not be 
always all charged to overproduction.) The introduction of new varieties Of 
fruit and of new fruits la an important part of the wort of horticultural so- 
cieties. Over this work there should not be and can hardly be any local 
Jealousies. Thus the pineapple has come rapidly Into favor, to fill a field of 
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Mb own, n6t to supplant demand for anything else. Each new fruit will make 
a field of its own. Some of ttie Japanese fniltB have deservedly attracted 
attention. In localltiee suited to their development some will become popular. 
There are some fruits lately Introduced Into the far South worthy of general 
lavoi'. Four or five may be specially noted. Fii«t should be the mango. This 
king among tropical fruits Is quite new even in southern Florida. It has 
strong claims for a favorable reception by lovora of good fruit. The delicious 
character of choice varieties of this fruit, the many uses to which it can be 
applied in the family, the tropical luxuriance of the tree all make it a candi- 
date for popular notice. Though found occaaionally on New York market- 
stands, it is even there practically a new fruit. Hitherto the supply has been 
Imported. This has not served to make' the fruit as popular as it might 
otherwise have been, for it needed to be gathered in a very green state. So 
far little attention has been given to its improvement, and none but seedlings 
have been grown. Seedling mangoes are as unreliable as seedling peaches. 
Since it has bee^ found the mango can be budded as easily as the peach, 
mango culture will stride forward. When our trees are sufficiently advanced 
mangoes can be placed on the markets of the North In such condition and 
quality as to command the notice of lovers of choice fruit This may be said 
of the avocado pear, the sapodilla, ti-eas, or egg-fruit, and the Monstera de- 
llclosa, or cerimon. These by no means cover the list of new and desirable 
tropical fruits, but in the improvement and introduction of these there Is 
work enough for a lifetime. 

We have a national interest in the Improvement and introduction of old 
varieties of welt-Imown fruits, as well as in the introduction of new kinds. 
It matters little whether they grow over large or small areas of our country; 
we have a general interest in the Interchange of these products. We want 
and must have the apples, peaches, and other fruits of the North, while in 
turn you want our oranges, lemons, pineapples, and other fruits of the South. 
Tour market Is with us. ours with you. This Interchange will Increase as the 
years roll on. Splendid pineapples are grown in England at |& apiece, but 
we must go to their national home to grow them for the millions. You can 
grow strawberries in Kansas at 10 cents a quart: we can grow them on Lake 
Worth at 50 cents a quart; yet you will make the most money. The question 
of adaptation of certain fruits to certain soils and climates Is a question of 
practical moment and of national Importance. It is the best of all horticul- 
tural success. Ideal horticulture will be attained only when each fruit has 
found its natural soil and climate. The best results will then be attained. 
Here we are met by complicated problems. Some are of national Importance. 
The one most perplexing is that of transportation. Ideal horticulture involves 
prompt and careful transportation, and reliable rates not subject to change 
from month to month or year to year. We need a transportation system, ac- 
commodating itself to the wants of society, and not a society that must shape 
itself to the convenience of transportation. At present the producing classes 
are feeding that system. Plant orchards in the most desirable regions of our 
beautiful land, and you do it at your peril. After years of work and waiting, 
when your orchards are laden with delicious fruit, you are confronted by Va& 
unwelcome fact that your luscious peaches and beautiful red apples are prac- 
tically worthless. Many of you have met this experience. Horticultural 
enterprises in various parts of the country that promised well for all con- 
cerned, have been practically abandoned because of the unyielding transpor- 
tation system. The question of the day is the molding of our transportation 
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system to the demands at production. Nationally we have a comiaon Interest 
In this queBtion. Reform is called for In the interest of mankind. No people 
need it more than horticulturists. It is certain we can secure no reform single- 
handed. This demand should he backed by the combined forces of all the pro- 
ducing classes. Are we ready for it, or will we delay until we are ground to 
powder? Can we now rise to the demands of the hour? The experience of 
the past years points to one result, and that the concentration of all the pro- 
ducing forces of the nation for the crushing of corporate monopoly and the 
nationalization of our transportation system. 



Edwin Taylor: This is an able paper. It touches the many-sided subject of 
national unity of transportation. The company does not exist for companies — 
they exist for the company, as the gentleman says. We want to avail our- 
selves of that position, and fhe only way to do it is by national unity. 

G. Y. Johnson: My experience the last three years has been, in shipping 
fruit, the express company, in combination with the railroad company, have 
gotten the bulk of my earnings in the fruit line. What Is the remedy? 

A voice: Because they are united and the shippers are not. I found this 
out in shipping fruit. Last year I had 1,000 bushels of peaches of good qual- 
ity. I wrote the Wells-Fargo Company, Kansas City. They wrote me they 
would give me as good rates as they could. At one end of the line I got a 15 
per cent, better rate than at the other. I started at 85 cents at my end, and 
at the other end It was |1. Transportation eats the profit, unless we ship in 
car lota. In my vicinity we have several hundred acres of commercial or- 
chards — apples and peaches. Some of us sold peaches on the tree. Result, 
we were on top, and the buyers were In the hole to the tune of hundreds of 
dollars. The freight was too high. They sold a car of peaches in Kansas City 
for less than the espress. They sent a car-load to a Missouri town, and be- 
fore they got there their freight, from what they were promised at the start, 
was more than the peaches would bring. Without running them farther 
they simply dumped them at the first station, and quit. 

Dr. J. Stayman: The subject-matter of this is too lengthy to be dlscnssed 
intelligently just now. 

E. J. Holman: The question before us Is how to relieve ourselves of the 
present tariff on fruit carriage. I would like to see this matter discussed, and 
know if there is any way to get transportation for less money. Now I have 
had some experience in this matter, and frequently made application to the 
railroad and express companies: once when I was shipping 25 crates of straw- 
berries a day I got a rate on the Union Pacific of }2.25 a hundred. When I 
shipped only 20 crates a day they came down on me and made it J3 a hundred. 
That shut me out. I went down to Topeka, figured there, and found I could 
ship cherries by the Santa Fe refrigerator-cars, at (1.65 a hundred, to Pueblo — 
much cheaper than by Union Pacific. It is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to me. The only way out is for the growers to combine. If weget ' 
together locally, and get fruit enough of a kind we can get rates. They say, 
"Gentlemen, If you ship so much you can have such a rate." The small grow- 
ers must combine. It is the only way we can get rates, and refrigerator-cars 
are as good or better than by express. They went by refrigerator-ear much 
better and at one-half the express-rate. 

J. C. Evans: I have had little experience except in car lots. We get good 
reduction on car lots, but no other way. By working through these organlza- 
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tlons you can talk to the railroad or express company. The flrat question \s, 
"How much have you got?" If you work through a combination of email 
growers, and can tell them so many car-loads, they want it and they wilt cut 
to get It, The same with express companiea; to work the express compaules 
we threaten to ship by freight. This year there was a fight between the com- 
panies, and we could choose between express and railroad. They came to us. 
"When thieves fall out honest men get their dues." When we showed the 
agent the Tast orchards of thousands of trees, and told him we must have _ 
cheaper transportation, he said he would get us a dollar rate In car lots. I 
insisted it should be a dollar a hundred for all shipments. Finally I said, 
"We are putting in an evaporator and cannery, and will not pay more than 
Jl a hundred, and will not ship unless you give us that rate." And he agreed 
to the dollar rate there. 

A. Chandler: What would be the probable condition of the markets in 
this regard? I think we would have to look further than the transportation. 

W. H. Barnes, Acting Secretary: The railroads favor car lots, and that 
does not affect 1 per cent, of the ahlppere throughout this state. I have been 
Shipping stuff by express tor 20 years, I find the smaller towns the better 
markets. I always get more money in small than In large towns. We must 
send in small lots. If we had car lots, It would not pay to send so. Some- 
thing must be done for small growers. There were expreas companiea in 
this country before there were railroads. I have argued with route agents on 
this subject, and I start in by saying, "I liave no use in the world for the ex- 
press company." I contend it is not right tor us to pay the presidents of halt 
a dozen expreas companies f50,000 salary, and half a dozen vice-presidents 
and other fellows large salaries. Where there Is a railroad there is no reason 
why they cannot put on special cars for these things. Kxpressmen have told 
me that they pay 60 per cent, of their groas earnings to the railroad company, 
and they are under contract to make their charges not less than 1% what the 
freight would be In same class. And 60 per cent, goes to the railroad com- 
pany, and we pay it. 

F. Holsinger: The man with a few apples or peaches cannot get a rate 
that one with a large amount of produce gets, A man with a large amount of 
produce can get a decent rate. IjOW rates are only offered where shipments 
are large. We can accomplish nothing but by combination, 

J. li. Williams: We talk about high rates for transportation, and yet we find 
not a railroad in Kansas is paying 3 per cent, dividends on its stock. In 
many cases we pay too much, I would like a remedy. 

E. R, Wolverton: Every individual has a right to reduced rates. If reduced 
rates are given to large shippers, why not to the small? The Sumnierville 
Slilpping Union commence loading a car at the extreme edge of ihe state of 
Missouri. They put on a few boxes of fruit there; at the next station they 
put on a few. and so on. They finish loading way up towards Springfield. 
The transportation on this car la put at such reduced rates that growers can 
well afford to join that association, and ship that way. If you have a few 
cases, you ship this way, and they gather as they go on, and yet get the 
benefit of reduced rates, because they get a car-load. The secret la co-opera- 
tion. 

Edwin Snyderi We will not be able to settle the question here, I have 
had much experience, and I do not believe there can be at present national 
unity of transportation. 
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DISCUSSION ON COLD STORAGE. 

The President; I have very little experience with cold storage. We put 
some fruit In cold storage last year, and It did well. We Iiave a lot In this 
winter, and expect to do well with it. We are favorably impressed with It. 
Cold Btoraga is too expensive for individuals to build, as the temperature can- 
not be regulated properly. It has been much improved in the last five yeirs, 
and it is BO now they can thoroughly control the temperature, if properly made. 
I am not familiar enough with It to give a thorough description of a cold- 
storage plant. It is not neccBsary, as none of ub probably- are able to put one 
up just for our own fruit. A good plant costs from J20,000 to J40,000, and must 
run the year round to pay; and we fruit-raiaerB cannot keep it full. It must 
be where they can get enough to keep running the year round. Ail we need 
to know Is tiiat It can be done, and it pays to put our fruit in. In our ex- 
perience we have found it very profitable. It was from 10 to 20 miles from 
our orchard, and we had to pay transportation, and then pay the cold-storage 
tee, yet it paid us well. In 1S94 we had 2,800 barrels of apples In over winter. 
They brought us in the spring, after paying expenses, J1,TOO more tban the 
best offer In the fall. Cold storage cost us 50 cents a barrel. Tbey keep the 
temperature at from 33 to 35 degrees. The improvements in their ma- 
chinery enables them to keep it at that point. The shrinkage in 2,800 bar- 
rels was less than 2 per cent. We had to take the specked apples out and 
repack them, in the same Ijarrels. In January we shipped some without re- 
packing. I am satisfied that fruit men must rely largely on cold storage to 
prevent glutting the market in fall. I have no experience except with 
Jonathan, Ben Davis and Missouri Pippin apples. The market is always 
flooded at the time the Maiden's Blush comes in, and it tvould be well to run 
them into cold storage for a short time until the glut is over. They use salt 
water to distribute the cold, but I could not teil you about the advantage of 
it, or how they regulate it. I have not gone into details, as I do not expect 
to run a cold-storage plant, and have not investigated the details, but I know 
the results. 

Q. Have you ever put apples In the cold storage where no artificial means 

A. No, sir; but I liave satisfied myself that the temperature cannot be 
properly regulated. Tlie temperature of the earth below the action of the sun 
la about 50 degrees, and that is too high to keep fruit. We can" keep it in 
cellars and out doors almost as low as In that place. 

Q. How long will they keep after taking them out of cold storage? 

A. That is an important question. They shouil be consumed within 30 
days. The dealers do not bother their heads about that. They say it gives 
them aufftctent time to market them, and that is all they care for. 

L. Houki At Hutchinson a cold-storage plant Is in connection with the 
salt plant and ice plant. In the salt plant the brine is pumped up from the 
ground in about the right condition, except as to the necessary steps to re- 
frigerate. You want it a little below 32 degrees for butter, and about 32 
degrees for eggs or fruit, and all these things were kept in this place. The 
exact temperature can l»e had, and charges are reasonable. This is readily 
available in that section. I found that Concord grapes kept well, and held up 
perfectly. 

The President; An automatic self-registering thermometer tells the tem- 
perature at all times. One of the cold-storage men in Topeka says this la 
essential; they have no knowledge, unless they have the thermometer to tell 
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them, whetlier the operator ta doing his duty or not. With this eelt-reglBter- 
fng thermometer the fruit-grower can tell exactly whether the temperature 
haa been rightly kept. It records the temperature at every moment ol the 
time: and once a week the regiBter cai'd Is taken out and a new one put in, 
and they show a j^cord of the temperature the entire week. It holds the 
operator responsible. 

F. Holalnger: While talking about cold storage, I am favorably Im- 
pressed with my experience. I had 1,000 barrels of apples last year, and I 
gave the cold-storage company power to sell, at the usual commission, which 
they did. In selling the flrat 400 barrels they reported, a losa of 10 barrels 
for plugging. They took out the heads and used other barrels to plug them. 
1 told them there wokild be no more pluming. I said, "Sell them as they are, 
or not at all." I do not aay there was anything wrong, but I lost 10 barrels 
of apples. Cold storage is not successful for small fruits. Peaches cannot 
be kept in cold storage. Grapes have been; but If you place small fruits 
and grapes tn cold storage you must do so while they are cool. ' If they get 
heated before placing in, fermentation will set in. I have tried with rasp- 
berries and strawberries, but without satisfaction. I saw some delicious 
pear^ in cold storage this fall. I also saw cabbage that was crisp and brittle, 
and eggs fresh and nice. They were placed In there In May, and taken out 
the next February and March, and were good. 

G. Y. Johnson: Parties of experience claim that fruit had kept best without 
artificial means. If that be true, in much of the fruit-growing portion of 
Kansas men can make their own cold storage. It Is claimed the entrench- 
ment plan was successful, and that fruit would keep longer after being taken 
out of it than when taken from cold storage. 

Fred. Eason: Mr., Farrell took me through his cold storage at Leaven- 
worth. It was about 17 feet deep, with 9 feet of earth over It. He expected 
to keep it at the freezing point, or just as cool as possible, but could nijt do 
it. ■ When I put my apples in in the fail, it I had had ice enough to cool it 
it would have been all right. I think there 1b no way to keep fruit in a cellar 
underground. 1 do not believe you can keep it lower than 50 degrees, with 
no ventilation.- The first apples I put in I got below freezing point when I 
put the apples down. They froze some in the cellar, and we covered over 
to make it air-tight. All the benefit got out of it was In losing two and keeping 
one crop of apples; but I got enough by keeping one crop of apples. 

J. C. Evans: I have had some eiper-ience in storage underground, and I 
have It so we can let cool air in. The walls are very thick. It ts built so the 
cold air can get in at one end and out at the other end. The difficulty is to 
get apples in cold; and I believe if I had had Ice right off, with those holes to 
let cold air in, I could have had just as good cold storage as I wanted. I 
keep some apples myself. The only trouble I had was, I could not market 
them all together. I sold a car-load to Cincinnati, pressed down In the 
barrels as hard as they could be. It was in April, and the barrels got bo the 
fruit shook. I advised the grocers to take only what they could sell quickly, 
I found they would speck. They kept better in the dark than In the tight. 
If when I gathered my apples I had left them out until cold, I would have 
had as good cold storage as I wanted, because when the cold weather came 
I could let in cold air. Had I kept my (arm I would have had an ice-house 
right over the cellar; then I could keep them all right. 

President Wellhouse: Mr. Richardson, at Leavenworth, depends not only 
on artlfical cold, but on night circulation also. When a cold night comes they , 
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open up and allow circulation. He gays circulation ie a very importaat part 
of cold storage. To avoid glutting the market in tlie fall it is necessary to 
use cold ptorage. It is of great importance, and will be the means of in- 
creasing fruit-growing. 

E. J. Holman: I think the cold-storage process of Mr. Farrell'e valuable 
for keeping fruits. I have seen fruits, especially apples, come out of there 
in fine condition. I think that we fruit-growers might find cellars valuable 
to us to hold fruits for a time, until the glut was over. But when it comes to 
holding fruit tor a year, it must l>e only by artificial cold storage. Fruit put 
in a close place will not keep, for lack of proper ventilation. If a cellar be 
dug in a north hillside, it gets no sun's rays. 

J. C. Evans: I began cold storage in 1888. I have had some experience 
each year since. I tried all varieties of fruit, and both kinds ol cold storage, 
and I found no stone fruits — unless you call grapes stone fruit — will keep in 
cold storage. Grapes keep very well. If properly managed, but all other stone 
fruits go down quickly. Apples keep very well, except Eiirly Harvest and! 
Red Astrachan. Some pears keep very well, and others melt down quickly, 
similar to the Early Harvest apples. Maiden's Blush keep well in cold 
storage. Cold storage. is of two kinds; one is the chemical cold procesB, the 
other is a room with ice packed either about or around the sides, In contact 
witii Its walls, to keep it cool. The latter, in my opinion, ia the beat up to 
the present time. K you put fruits too near this chemical cold, they get too 
cold; the skin turns brown, and the apples will be marked with brown spots. 
It spoils the sale o( Ben Davis, but docs not rot It. A man in our county 
never takee apples to market until late, then markets up to May. I have 
known him to sell at (14 a barrel. His name is C. Alls. He has no cold 
storage. He handles Ben Davie, Huntsman, and others. His system is a 
cave dug in the ground and rudely walled to the top; there he has round logs, 
and a roof over that. It Is so arranged that he can at all times control the 
currelit of air. This fall we dug a hole 200 by *6 feet, 11 feet deep; put down 
a double floor, with sawdust between. It runs north and south. The apples 
are in barrels, set one on top of another, four feet high. We brought the 
temperature down, and have no trouble to hold it at 40 degrees, and see no 
evidence that the apples are not keeping well. We had in one corner the 
best of the windfalls, and we sold them last week for fl.TS a barrel. We 
lost very tew. We have overhauled some. They will not shrink 1 per cMit. 
We can lower the temperature since the weather has gotten low. If I had 
free cold storage and my building, I would take the building, for when we 
lake the fruit out we know it will stand up until sold. Ventilation goes 
right through. We, have a driveway right through. We have a storm-door, 
with an anteroom 12 feet square. We used the dirt we took out to bank up 
at the aides. I should think the average thickness about 5^ feet. Air comes 
in at one door and out at the other. You can control your temperature In 
a large building better than in a small one. The capacity of our building is 
15,000 barrels; It is 46 by 250 feet. We figured it at fl,O00, and about S5 - 
loads of sawdust, making eight inches between the celling and the upper fioor; 
and we put building paper overhead. If I had no sawdust, I should also paper 
the top of the joists before I put the fioor on, and leave an eight-inch dead 
air-space overhead. The roof is made of dimension stuff; two by four for 
rafters, and then rough boards, tongued and grooved, well battened. The 
roof is painted first, the battens are painted separately, and the cracks are 
filled with paint. The boards of the roof project three feet over, and the 
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ground slopes rapidly down, bo wator rune away from the building. The tem- 
perature outside, when we put the fruit in, was way up to 70 degrecB. Many 
days it got up to 70 degrees when we were picking apples. 

W. H. Barnes, Acting Secretary: We are going to try cold storage. We 
have kept a table of apples at the capitol at Topeka since last July. A great 
many visitors come there from different parte to examine our apples, and we 
want to keep up an assortment f^ apples there that cannot be beaten. 

E. J. Holman: I have a building that I want to turn into a cold storage, 
as has been talked of. It is 60 by 25, and I can pack ice on each side and 
put my barrels of fruit iu and keep them myself, tf I had the ice. The diffi- 
culty Is In getting our apples In during the hot weather in September. In a 
chemical cold-atorage plant they can keep them if put in any time in the 
summer. The difficulty for the farmer leto get them into such cold storage 
as referred to. Someone here asked whether you can keep your summer fruit 
or not. I keep mine. I had plums on exhibition at the state fair in September 
from cold storage. 

WHAT TO DO WITH SECONDS AND CULL APPLES. 
By J. C. Evana, President of the Missouri State Horticultural Society. 

Since many commercial orchards iiw the West have come Into bearing the 
question arises In the mind of the orchardlst. What can be done with the vast 
quantity of windfalls and culls of our orchards? 

It is a fact that at least 30 per cent, of the crop cannot be packed and sent 
to market. Nor Is this confined to apples; pears, peaches and plums each 
have a large waste. These latter are more difficult to handle than apples, 
as they come earlier and must be handled more qnlckly. There la always a 
demand for canned or evaporated peaches at some price, but since the country 
has been flooded with canneries and evaporating plants prices are so tow 
that the product scarcely pays for the labor. There is a growing demand 
among hotels, eating-houses and pie-makers for canned apples in gallons, and 
at one time we thought this solved the problem of "what to do with our cull 
apples," but like most other products In this line prices are so low it hardly 
pays for labor and expenses of preparation. 

Apples can be evaporated at a cost of about 5 cents a bushel, and a bushel 
will make five pounds ol dried fruit, worth now about 4% cents a pound, or 
nearly 26 cents for the product of a bushel, leaving 20 cents for fruit, freight 
and commission. If we could utilize In canning and evaporating all the waste 
products of our orchards and sell all readily at a small profit, then the problem 
would be solved; but can we? I say "No." There are now In hands of pack- 
ers canned goods of 1894 that could not be sold at any time up to now for 
more than the bare cost of packing. Sllck-tongued agents have covered the 
country, and persuaded the people of many small towns to invest in a can- 
nery. They agree to furnish the outfit for a cannery for so much (about 
double the value), and as au inducement will take a liberal amount of stock 
in the concern and the "deal" goes, the plant Is erected and run the first year ' 
at a loss; the produce, good or bad, is forced on the market at a sacrifice, and 
this is one reason canned goods are so low. It Is said there were erected last 
year In Indiana alone enough canneries to can goods tor almost the entire 
country. 

Many culls may be worked into jelly stock, but it must compete with that 
made for gelatine and other cheap material, so there is nothing for the grower 
of apples. 
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Many culls might be worked into cider, but that it Bold so low now by tbose 
who make It in large quantities, that there Is nothing in it for small growers. 
Apples make the best of vinegar, but what will we id with it when made? 
Go to a dealer and offer It, he will tell you he can get all the vinegar he wants 
at 6 or 7 cents a gallon. His customers are satisfied, he gets his profits, while 
admitting it is worthless stuff made of cheap acids, so there Is no money tor 
the grower In vinegar. After utilizing all culls, in these ways there yet re- . 
mains a large amount of "waste." The rotten, knotty, lil-ahaped ones and 
those that drop prematurely, and so on. What will be done with this waste? 
"Feed it to hogs?" Well, a reasonable amount of it is good for hogs, but too 
much is harmful: besides what orchardlst keeps hogs enough to consume all 
the waste of his orchards? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as there is no money in canning, evaporating, mak- 
ing cider or vinegar, or even feeding to hogs, the question remains un- 
answered, "What shall we do with our culls?" The low price of fruits the last 
few years, and the high rates of transportation, have made it necessary for 
the fruit-grower to look for some other way to turn the products of his labor 
into money. In what way caji the windfalls, culls and waste of a commercial 
orchard be made to help toward paying the running expenses? 

Mr. Ohairman, your Secretary asked me to answer this question, and if I 
have not suggested anything that will help your orthardists to utilize their 
culls, I may at least have told some ways that will not pay, so that they need 
not make the mistake that many have made, and squander their means in 
canning factories, to be sold out at 50 cents or less on the dollar, after running 
one year at a gre,at loss. 

P^d. Eason: He has given us a good paper, and so turned our thoughts 
that we may get rid of our fruit. I have made a good deal of elder vinegar 
the last tew years. In the market I have offered It at living rates, but could 
not sell It. I could buy cider for the vinegar market for T and % cents a gal- 
lon, and we cannot sell vinegar at that price. If the state established and 
enforced a law against those who sell Impure vinegar, we might find a market 
for our eider vinegar. The law can prohibit the manufacture of impure vine- 
gar in this state, but they can make vinegar outside of the state from anything 
and send in and sell it for cider vinegar. 

Philip Lus: In Topeka they manufacture malt vinegar, and you can hardly 
sell any other. It keeps pickles better, and It beats cider vinegar. If an arti- 
cle is superior the people will have It. My experience in use of apples is; 
feed them to hogs which I have; to horses and cattle. I have kept all on 
apples Instead of corn, and they will stand the comparison well. Apples are 
good for man, and they are good tor horses, too. I came to Kansas to raise 
apples, and commenced early. If I had had stock enough I would have lost 
but few bushels of apples this fail. 

Dr. J. Stayman: I apprehend little danger in Kansas for years to come to 
dispose of our second- and third-grade apples. The time may come when you 
cannot do It. You probably have not stock enough to consume the apples on 
your new farm, but a farm with an old orchard has cattle and hogs enough to 
consume every apple. As to vinegar made by the farmer in competition with 
acid vinegar, much care must be given to making it. If you run It off two or 
three times and offer It at two or three weeks old, you will have dlfQculty sell- 
ing It. I make and sell 8 to IS barrels a year, and grocers and people will buy 
it in preference to acid vinegar. I have sold at IG and 17 cents by the barrel. 
It pays better than letting the apples rot. 
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The President: We Bold all our third-grade apples this ^ear. Ther brougbt 
but lltUe. We Bold 26,000 bushels to a New York man, netting about 5 cents a 
bushel. We sold S.OOO bushels to an Iowa man for 10 cents a bushel, free 
on boi^d, netting ub about 6 cents a buBbel. While that is a low price, T am 
satisfied. The culls alone hare paid us from $5 to f? an acre, and that U much 
better than nothing; and we have first and second grades left. So we are aat- 
isfled. A Missouri man wrote us stating that thousands of bushels wasted 
there because of no market. In 15 years' experience I have not had a bushel 
of apples we could not sell at some price. While G cents a bushel is very \<m. 
It beats nothing. We have never undertaken to ship culls. Up to this time 
tbe^buyer comes for them. 

A PEW KANSAS HORTICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
By Hon. F. D. Cobum, Secretary State Board of Agriculture. 
Being, honored by an invitation fropi your worthy officials to present here a 
few — "a few" — statistics on horticulture, I have, with a dutiful desire to in- 
telligently comply, consulted the authorities to ascertain something of what 
is meant by the term "horticulture," and find that Webster says it is "the 
cultivation of a garden; the art of cultivating gardens." The new Century 
and Standard dictionaries say practically the s^e, and that "horticulture" 
pertains "to the culture of gardens." The American Cyclopedia defines it as 
"the most perfect method of tilling the earth so as to produce the best results, 
whether the products are objects of utility or of beauty — the' acme of agri- 
culture." Johnson's Universal Encyclopedia gives It as "the cultivation of a 
smaller area of land than a farm or a field," while the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica says it Is "the art and science of cultivation ol garden plants, whether 
for utilitarian or decorative purposes." This great work, I may say. In pass- 
ing, devotes 86 of Its broad pages to this one topic, treating under Its head 
innumerable Items, from capsicum to cranberries and from lamb's lettuce to 
lobelia, while the other cyclopedias dismiss it with half or two-thirds of a 
page. Not feeling altogether sure that garden statistics were precisely what 
was desired, I have been prompted to discover the meaning of "pomology," 
and the dictionaries agree that it is "the science of fruits and the art of fruit- 
culture, fruit-trees or fruit-bearing shrubs." Johnson's Encyclopedia says 
it is "the study and culture of fruits," while the American and Britannica 
don't appear to know anything about it. Under these circumstances, I have 
been persuaded that perhaps "a few Kansas pomological statistics" may more 
closely approximate what is desired. 

The first systematic collection and record of this class of statistics in Kan- 
sas seems to have begun in. 1881, or Just 15 years ago, and those gathered then 
and Since indicate that we were in proportion to population Just as strongly 
inclined to fruit-growing in those days as we are now — that In fact we were 
enthusiastic fruit-planters and fruit-eaters from the b^innlng. This is 
shown as follows: 
Trees bearing— 18a. 1895. 

Apple 3,754,B4B 7,629,915 

Pear «f,ur.i 1KS,K74 

Peach B,«S,»(U 3,7»U,etK 

Mum 813,983 883,874 

Cherry 668,948 1,461,716 

9,173,828 U,843.»71 
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Trees not bearing— 1B81. 1885. 

Apide 4,068,M7 4,440,673 

Pear 1ST.716 204,6S4 

Peach 4.44g,J04 1.183,510 

Plum 3U»,0l« . 333,686 

Cherry 861,920 484,057 

9,046,866 6,646,56(1 

Total trees In 1881 '. 18.819,«93 

Total trees In 1895 30,439.631 

As to our areas in small (ruits, 15 years ago and now, the following makes 

It clear. 

Acres In small (rults— 1381. 189S. 

Raspberries B,12S 3.489 

Blackberries : 3,136 4,614 

Strawberries 1,477 2,'SSi 

Totals 7,736 10,337 

Of Tineyarda, there were, In 1881, 4,199 acres; In 189S {about), 7,200 acres. 

It ie suggestive tbat the people a decade and a hair ago bad fruit "on the 
brain," by their having 7,533 acres in nurseries, while this year they report 
but 3,894 acres, and In some Recent years considerable less. 

The report shows that in the 15 years given, the value of horticultural 
and garden products marketed was (26,476.323; that the great years of that 
period were ISgl, 'S2, 'S3, '91, which averaged well toward 2^ million dollars 
per annum. Aside from this we are credited with man litactu ring an average 
of more than (121.000 worth of wine in each of the 15 years. 

The statistics I have given you are general, applying to the whole state 
and the varied products of its many orchards and gardens. Perhaps a. show- 
ing of what one of our citizens has done with a single fruit within the 15 
years under review would be of equal or greater Interest. He raised apples 
in the years named, as follows: 
Year. Buslieis. per barr^. 

1381 f 3,887 t4 00 

1882 12.03) a 48 

1383 12,338 3 00 

1384 11,726 2 04 

1885 15,678 2 00 

1886 35,000 145 

1887 S3,7!10 2U 

1888 20,000 1 81 

1889 11,952 2 60 

1890 79.170 SOD 

1891 63.698 1 75 

1892— Failure. 

189S-Fatlure. 

1894 47,374 2 60 

1896 67.380 2 00 

The culls of these crops have been disposed of at from 13 to 20 cents per 
bushel. The crop of 1895 was from 437 acres in Leavenworth and Miami 
counties, planted la 1876. '79, with the exception of 3.400 bushels from a 
young orchard in Osage county, planted in 1889. '90, and bearing this year 
for the Qrst time. These trees are so planted that the rows north and south 
are 32 feet apart and the trees 16 feet apart In the rows. 

The varieties planted and their various proportions In this successful 
fruit-growing business enterprise are like this: 
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BenJJavla 620 

Missouri Pippin 306 

Jonathan 2*) 

Gano 1S& 

York Imperial 109 

Wlnesap 85 

Maiden's Bluah , is 

Cooper's Early White IS 

Total ^ , 1.4J7 

This overwhelming proportion of Ben Davis is not to be construed as any 
argument that the grower regards tt as tlie finest fruit for use, nor that it 
brings to him the highest price, but is significant that by Its thrift, sturdy 
growth, hardiness and early-bearing a producing orchard can be established 
in a comparatively short time; the reasonable assurance of reliable and heavy 
yield making the aggregate crop during the life of the plantation large; and 
the superior size, keeping quality, color, freedom from blemish, and outward 
attractiveness of Its fruit, conducing to a ready sale, make this easily first 
In the estimation of the producer In the list of commercial varieties for profit- 
able planting In eastern Kansas. Notwithstanding its excellence and attract' 
IvenesB. the Maiden's Blush has not been lai^ely remunerative, because of 
its season forcing it on the market In competition with bo much other quickly 
perishable (rult. The WIneaap yields an entirely too large per cent, of 
under-sized apples unless abundantly nourished or Irrigated, and Cooper's 
Early Is not sufficiently hardy to withstand the sudden and severe changes 
incident to our capricious climate. This leaves the most highly-approved list 
of our orchardiet composed of five varieties, three of which are the old, un- 
pretentious, but reliable standbys, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin and Jonathan, 
in the order named, with the Gano and York Imperial creditably bringing up 
the rear. 

To me. as a Kansan, no horticultural or pomoli^cal statistics are more In- 
teresting than these of this Kansas apple-grower. The work done and the 
results It represents have not been wrought In some remote state, under 
conditions and with surroundings variant from our own, but well-nigh within 
eight of where most of us perform our dally tasks. The man who has done 
thesQ things is no far-away character, heard of through some ancient legend 
or mythical story; not one who lived and loved and labored In another age; 
not a Cincinnatus, not a George Washington— not even a "grim chieftain," but 
our modest, peaceable neighbor; a plain, kindly, warm-hearted, manly 
Kansan of our time and our generation, and who believes In Kansas against 
the world. To name him would be superfluous. I salute him as President 
of the Kansas State Horticultural Society. 
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SECOND DAY. 



SECRETARY TAYLOR'S REPORT. 

When I saw In the daily paper a, year ago that I had been elected Secretary 
of ttifB Society, I could hardly^ believe the print. I had no deaire wliatever (or 
the office, and had no IntlmationB that anyone had thought of me in connec- 
' tion with It. Some of my friends had pledged the Society that if I vae elected 
Secretary I would serve. I am serving vicariously; and would have done bo 
personally had I not been nnespectedly fortunate in securing a substitute. 
When 1 learned that Mr. William H. Barnes, of Independence, Kas., had sold 
ble extensive florist and gardening estahliBhrnent, I at once offered him the 
position ol AsBistanf Secretary. I bad known him Intimately more than 20 
years. I knew that he was a good bookkeeper, a good peoman, the beet-posted 
all-around florist and gardener of my acquaintance, full of Ideas and ready in. 
expressing them with tongue or pen. Added to that, he had beea in many 
enterprises both public and private, and had shown that he was able to take 
the initiative and hold his ground. There are men who can name more apples 
at sight and give the botanical name to more plants than he, but there are 
not many who can be more helpful in direction and advice to the horticultural 
neophyte than he. While I am entirely satisfied with the work of Mr. Barnes. 
I have not thought It fair to him to bring on an Election for Secretary at this 
time by my resignation. Several considerations induce me to remain In pos- 
session of the oEBce and hold myself In a position where I can. If necessary, 
have some active part in shaping its management. 

The general line of policy to be pursued was agreed upon in a general 
council of war presided over by the President. Its main features were to 
get In touch with the local societies; to foster them; if possible to have one 
organized in every county; to revive an interest In horticulture throughout 
the state. As far as possible we desired to make the Secretary's office a sort 
of horticultural headquarters, not only for the disBcminatlon of enthusiasm 
but also for Information In its broadest eenae, including plans, processes, 
methods, machinery, schemes of manufacture, transportation, marketing, 
either Individual, corporate, or co-operative varieties, and every other helpful 
thing within our province. As far as our limited means, and the co-operation 
of horticulturists will permit, we desire to make the office a muaenm of fruits 
in their season, and of all the appliances for their production and harvesting. 
In many particulars we should be pleased to emulate the enterprise which 
distinguishes the state board of agriculture, but from which we are barred by' 
lack of funds. For them the l^lslature appropriated (aside from the appro- 
priation for compiling the census returns) |7,900 for their annual use; for our 
annual use, |1,135. They have unlimited rights of publication — our biennial 
report Is held down to 100 pages. Should we proVe faithful In looking after 
our one talent, I now bespeak your efforts in our behalf, with the neit legis- 
lature for at least double the amount. 

. For myself, gentlemcQ, I can only say that I have been deeply touched 
by the spontaneous evidence of confidence you gave me when you elected me, 
without my knowledge or consent, to this important office. The position Itself 
is one of influence and honor for which I had never thought of aspiring, but 
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r of its bestowal far outweighe the value of the gift. From my 
heart I thank you. 

' REPORT OF ACTING SECRETARY BARNES. 

Mr. President and membere of the Kansas State Horticultural Society; In 
making this, my first report, I would have you bear In mind that it is only 5% 
months since I took poaaeaslon, and that for at least one month scarcely any- 
thing was done, the retiring Secretary being too unwell to pack and forward 
the effects of the Society from Lawrence to Topeka. From the meager ma- 
terial at hand and a careful study of the past reports I began a voluminous 
correspondence throughout our own and sister states, to get in touch with the 
horticulturists of our country. I found there had been 63 district and county 
horticultural societies in existence in our state, but that they were now in all 
stipes of life and death. I have made special efforts to encourage all of them. 
In doing this I have sent out over 800 letters, eOO postal cards and 1,800 cir- 
culars. 

I have attended 13 horticultural society meetings and six county fairs; 
traveled 2,140 miles; have been away from the ofSce 24 days, traveling much 
at night, and meeting with approval and encouragement everywhere. I found 
very active societies in Shawnee, Douglas, Franklin, Riley, Saline and Allen 
counties, and two in Labette county. In attending these county fairs I found 
horticulture placed at great disadvantage. While our horticultural interests 
are second only to our grain interests, yet I found, in taking 10 counties at 
random, that the amount of premium offered- upon horses, cattle, and horse- 
racing, was over ?32,000, while on all horticultural products, fruits, vegetables 
and flowers, in the same 10 counties it was only (786; an average of |3,200 
and $78.60. Who Is to blame? "Che time Is ripe for a separation of "the gar- 
4en of Eden" from the "chariots of Pharaoh." No interests in the world are 
more elevating or more necessary to the health and happiness of the world 
than those represented by horticulture, and few are more debasing than the 
race-course. How can they have interests in common? 

The season Just Closlug has been one of exaggerated expectations. Word 
went forth exaggerating the coming apple crop to such an extent that it 
affected the markets of the world. Then the Kansas zephyrs came and 25 to 
. 30 per cent, of the best fruit was on the ground. When the final gathering 
came, it was found that the crop was not an extraordlnarj* one \a any way 
excepting in the great quantity of culls, reaching fully 60 per cent, of the en- 
tire crop. Pears in the eastern part of the state were never better, and in 
beauty and quality rivaled the famous California fruit. 

Of new fruits, I would especially mention the new seedling peaches — 
that class that come true from the seed, and which there are reasons for be- 
lieving are more hardy and surer to produce crops than budded fruit. In ■ 
Osage county, Allen county and in Saline county I found these peaches and 
examined them. Wyandotte and Shawnee counties have each produced a 
seedling apple of great promise. It is among the possibilities for Kansas to 
furnish the world with a new line of valuable varieties of fruits. The new 
Arkansas or Mammoth Black Twig (Paragon) is a large, handsome, and I pre- 
,sume good-keeping apple. It has come to stay, and we hope to report more 
extensively on it next year. 

The climate and soil of our state Is so varied that while our state will grow 
in some part of It all the fruits known to the temperate zone and some of the 
torrid zone, yet all these fruits are not sure in ail parts o( the state. The 
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apple and pear are notably succeaeful Id the eastern part, yet the peacb and 
grape are surer Id the western part. Irrigation may change this. Berries are 
indigenous to our state, and were well known to the Indians. 

In July we obtained a table and 60 ChiDa plates, and from that time to 
this we have kept a continuous exhibition ot plainly- labeled fruit, which has 
beeu a source of pleasure and study to hundreds of visitors from nearly every 
state and territory, and some from abroad. This fruit came to us from sev- 
eral different counties; 50 or 60 lots of fruit have been brought to us for iden- 
tification and name, and In nearly every instance, where the specimen was 
perfect and mature, we bave succeeded. We lately obtained of the best lith- 
ographing company three books of 195 colored plates of fruit, as an aid to 
identification and as an Instructive series to visitors. We know of no firm 
getting up fruit engravings scientifically perfect. They are gotten up to 
assist nurserymen to sell fruit trees, and sometimes valuable characteristics 
that do not happen to suit the eye of the artist are obliterated to make a 
more splendid picture for Impression only. Yet as a whole, we will find them 
of much value. We have sent out 27S volumes of state horticultural reports. 
92 volumes of forestry manuals, and 77 volumes of "Kansas at the World's 
Fair," and have received many volumes from abroad for our reference library. 
It Is our hope to get the fourth biennial (vol. XX) of Kansaa State Horti- 
cultural Reports, Into the hands of tbe state printer early in January. The 
edition Is more limited than ever, being only 2,500 copies, limited to 100 pages 
each. We Iwlieve more liberal ideas must prevail at the nsit sitting ol the 
legislature. We l)elieve the Interests of the new horticulture demand at least 
5,000 copies, of 250 pages, issued annually, free from poetry, rhetorical flour- 
isbea. funny stories and chestnutty reminiscences, and filled wltb tbe latest 
practical Ideas and business. Our horticulturists spend millions of hard- 
earned dollars tor horticultural literature, nine-tenths of which is either Im- 
practical or worthless. Our hope Is that future reports may be tbe most val- 
uable aad practical horticultural text-books ever published. 

Before we adjourn I will lay Iwfore you our hopes and aspirations for the 
coming year. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 
State appropriations: Dr. 

Salary ot Secretary tSOO 00 

Freight alid expreaa 35 09 

Expenaes of eaeculive board 100 09 

Traveling en ptnses oC Secretary 100 00 

PoBtaKC etc ZOO 00 

Total u.aasoo 

CR. 

1WI4— July— Postage on letters 138 78 

Postage In lieu of express 28 OS 

Packages, single copies, etc 16 00 

Secretary's salary 66 00 

Aug.— Postage on letters, etc JIO M 

Postage In lieu of expreas 29 SO 

Secretary's salary W 00 

10S(© 

Sept.— Postage (22 00 

Postage In lieu of express 6 25 

Secretary's salary MOO 

H 26 
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Oct.— Postage stamps, etc JI6 DO 

Secretary's salary S6 00 . 

82 00 

Nov.— Postage on letters, etc JIB 26 * 

Secretary's Baiary B6 00 

S126 

Dec— Secretary's traveling expenses JT 95 

Postage In lieu of exprees 27 85 

Salary of Secretary «6 00 

Treasurer's expenses lor year 23 00 

E. J. Holman, attending annual meeting 10 25 

Samuel Reynolds, attending annual meeting 10 45 

G. W. Bailey, attendlns annual meeting 18 93 

Martin Allen, Vice-President, attending annual meeting.... IS £2 

■ 18165 

1S95- Jan.— Secretary's salary 166 00 

Postage ■. 16 75 

Feb.— Secretary's salary 68 00 

Secretary's traveling expenses 14 20 

ltt» 

Mar.— Secretary's salary »$ «£ 

Freight in lieu ol express 10 25 

Apr.— Secretary's salary «« «« 

Expressage 9 30 

Secretary's traveling expenses 21 16 

174 (H 

May— Secretary's salary ;... f^ 00 

June— Secretary's salary ITl 38 

' L. Houk, annual meeting— President 15 IL 

Secretary's traveling expenses 3 40 

F. Wellhouse. (relghts 6 54 

9643 

Total 11,192 3! 

Balance undrawn 12 62 

All unused balances of state appropriations are unavailable after the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30. 

Balance In hands of Treasurer received from memberships, t»l. 

F. HOL8INGER, Treasurer. 

The President: At the last meeting, at Port Scott, it was voted to move the 
Secretary's office to the state-house at Topeka. Myeeif, Senator Taylor and 
Hr. Holman were appointed the committee. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Holman 
were not present, and I took it upon myself to go to Topeka and made arrange- 
ments with the labor commissioner to place a desk temporarily in his room, 
and the Secretary's office has been there ever since. We started with a small 
desk, and were glad to get that. Now we occupy oyer one-half of the room 
of the labor comriilssioner, and he kindly gives way to us. We encroach upon 
his space,' Senator Taylor introduced a bill in the last legislature providing 
rooms for us. The executive council are now talking of giving us large rooms. 
probably those occupied by the railroad commissioners. Those rooms will fit 
us out completely. Mr. Edwards, of the executive council, is here, and can 
probably give us some information as to whether we will probably get the 
railroad commissioners' rooms. The assistance we have in this direction 
is very gratifying. , 

SMALL FRUITS.— By Fred. Eason, Lansing, Kas. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In presenting this compound subject to the representative borticulturlata 
of the state of Kansas here assembled, I caiinot help but realize my inability 
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to succesBfullj treat It; but If I have one talent I will here undertake to use 
it in tbe interests of horticulture, hoping that others may help increase and 
dei^lop the work so that talents may be gained by all. 

God has given us a beautiful country, and has provided for ns In many 
other ways. Iday we ever be mindful that Ood's provisions for us are our 
opportunities for a successful career In life's undertakings. It is said that 
opportunities do not make men, but measures them up and develops their 
true qualities. This is very true In the artificial world, but in the natural 
world, where the horticulturists exist, that declaration must be somewbat 
reversed, for here the opportunities are bountiful, and man must measure up 
to tbem, prove them up, and develop them, and then make use of them accord- 
ing to measurement, proof and development. If we neglect to measure the 
true qualities and value oi sunshine, rain or the atmospheric influences on 
the soil, and we do not develop these opportunities, by the use of the tools 
at our command, but omit the use of cultivators at tie proper time and are 
negligent in putting forth every efiort to husband the resources given out by 
the excellent provisions of Nature's laws, we And ourselves then at the ttiercy 
of an unforgiving Nature. She will not return good for evil. If we strike 
her at an unfavorable time, she will strike back at us in an unfavorable 
time, and we will be bumbled and despaired, while she retains her dignity 
and remains undismayed. We are sometimes led astray by theorizing too 
much, and hoping that the mind will lead us through without any physical 
efTort on our part. 

We should not expect to reap where we have not sown. We are very apt 
to measure theory with an alr-castle rule, and imagine that we may gather 
where we have not planted. But as alr-castles are an illusively luminous 
product of the mind, they should be avoided by one who wishes to grow small 
fruits. They are applicable only to the one who neglects to cultivate and care 
for his fruit plantation and then expects to gather a bountiful harvest. Such 
persons will meet with dismal failure, and will find themselves without even 
a "castle In the air." A great amount of labor must necessarily be per- 
formed in any department of Industry to make it a successful undertaking. 
Yet labor has its proper reward in each department, and it seems to be more 
thoroughly demonstrated by man's contact with the soil, and more beautifully 
illustrated by the results thereof than in any other department of life's pur- 
suits. There are new beauties constantly developing and rising from the 
musty forms of earth, and when touched by the crafty iand of man earth's 
[llliputian beauties rise as If by magic until they become magnificent giants, 
overshadowing some of the more stately forms. 

We as growers of small fruits are sometimes surprised at the accomplish- 
ments of the sea^n, and wonder at the splendid results we have secured, 
and we feel proud that we are engaged in such an attractive occupation. The 
coming of the season of small fruits is the expectant happiness of every 
household in America; and when the season is full upon us many families are 
made happy by their abundant use. In growing small fruits I And it is best 
to b^ln cultivation a year before'setting the plants, by plowing, euitivating 
and thoroughly pulverizing the ground. More grass and weed-seeds can be 
gotten rid of in this way than in two or three years' cultivation after the 
plants are set. The ground should be in such a condition as to insure the 
growth of the plants without any special attention until their roots are 
firmly grasping the soil, and at this stage the small-toothed cultivator-harrow 
is an Important factor, as well as the liberal use ol the hoe. Shallow cultlva- 
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tion Is in order among small fruits, and if tlie gi-oiind has been well prepared 
the year before your attention can be almost exclusively given to the ghiwth 
of the plants; an^ the results In plant-growth will be far superior to those 
where- nine-tenths of your time has to be given to the destruction o£ weeds 
and grass. It la important to the success o( the fruit-grower to securtt a flue 
growth of plants the first j^ar. especially so in cane-fruits, for If the first 
Tear results in 4 sickly growth the chances are largely against a crop in 
future. The same may apply to strawberries, for from moat of the varieties 
we expect to gather our best crop the next year after setting, and in order to 
do so we must grow healthy, stocky plants, and cultivation is the only thing 
that will produce ihem. 

The natural soil of Kansas is rich enough for nearly all kinds of fruit, and 
with proper care Just as fine plantations can be grown here as anywhere in the 
United States, and with just as good results. The greatest mistake I ever 
made, in growing strawberries was In getting the ground too rich. I secured 
a magnificent growth, but they were so rank that one would think they were 
some kind of fodder-plant. Instead of strawberry-plants. It is needless to 
say that I did not get any strawberries. But 1 can say that 25 years' experi- 
ence in growing small fruits will cut a good many eye-teeth, and that the 
failures and successes af the past combine to make the horticulturist a prac- 
tical and successful inhabitant of Kansas, 

Marketing. — There is nothing more sublime to the fruit-grower than to 
view a beautiful plantation oC small fruit, loaded with handsome ripe berries, 
produced by his own eftorts. It Is then that he can fold his arms in solid satis- 
faction, and dream of new fields and richer conquests. But this dream cannot 
last long. Such enchantment must resolve itself into a practical and ener- 
getic activity. The marketing is now at hand. Money is the keystone that 
supports the arch of the market door, that stand open from May to November; 
and without this one very important factor the arch will collapse, and fruit- 
growing will only be visionary as to the financial results. It very often oc- 
curs that distant markets must be sought on account of the oversupply In 
our local markets. In dealing wltti distant markets tbe berry-grower must be 
very cautious. He must first Investigate the demands of that market; second, 
secure the very best firm there to liandle his fruit; third, send them the very 
l>est at your command. Right here we might say that the beginning of good 
shipping t>erries is in the picking. More good fruit is ruined in the picking 
than in any other way. Eternal vigilance among the pickers is the price of 
good fruit for transportation; and berries well handled in the picking are 
half sold in the distant market. It is also advisable to avoid markets where 
transfers are necessary, for transfers are death-dealers to small fruits; the 
crates are generally handled without any care or thought that the slamming 
they are given will ruin the sale of the fruit, and that when it reaches its des- 
tination it will hardly bring express charges. I have often found this the 
case. I have shipped berries to dliferent markets on the same day. one ship- 
ment going straight through without transfer, the other being transferred; 
the one bringing good returns, the other proving a loss. I could account for it 
in no other way except in the careless handling, the fruit having been gathered 
at same time and handled under like conditions. Taking and considering all 
natural circumstances the fruit should have brought just as good returns in 
one market as In the other. But in this day of quick transportation com- 
petition is very close in the berry market, and it sometimes happens "though 
however careful we may be" our shipments prove unprofitable. 1 think we 
have a tendency to hug t!ie larger market too close, and hurl our fruits at 
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each other In these great centers of fruit commerce. We sometimes forget, 
HI our eagerness for profits, that even our own shipments will come into com- 
petition with themselves if we push too rapidly into a hitherto profitable 
market. It we throw ourselves too lavishly into open market we will be 
tortured upon the rack of "account aaies of burning loBses," which is very try- 
ing to anyone. We should exercise care and caution, both In local and for- 
eign markets. The handling of fruits is the vital consideration in marketing. 
Careless handling ie dragging the fruit banner of this Western country in 
the dust. We see It trailing upon the streets of every city, crying out 
"Perishable! perishable!" We see it in mourning at the open door of the com- 
mission house, placarded "This must be sold." We see it torn, drooping and 
dripping Its rich colors from the wagon of the street-hawkers. It has been 
ruthlessly handled, trampled under foot, and mercilessly treated, and as a 
last resort thrown upon the street in a mutilated condition. No wonder there 
is financial loss In fruits when such conditions exist. X-et us make an effort 
to lift high the banner and wave It proudly. ' This will be more effectually 
accomplished in the field than elsewhere. I have had pickers who would 
bring in fruit from the vines that was absolutely worthless, except for 
vinegar; and I have seen fruit unloaded in the local markets that was unfit 
to go upon the stand for sale, and It had not heen picked two hours. Brother 
fi'u It-growers, every berry that you allow to be picked before it is ripe and- ■ 
every one that is broken and mashed in taking from the vines Is a direct 
loss to you and an indirect one to your neighbor. This should be remedied. 
Look after the picking closely. Do not tolerate careless handling in any par- 
ticular, and then we will tie better able to reach a high standard and have a 
consciousness that our work has been well done, and we may expect returns 
that will pay us for every effort. 

Small fruits are the brilliant gems set In earth's diadem, and flash from 
orient to accident, blending their colors with many fair settings of greater 
magnitude and less brilliancy, thus beautifying man's earthly ambitions, 
leading on to brighter hopes, richer experience and new zeal to produce more 
of these precious gems. 

SMALL, FRUITS. 

B. F. Smith, Lawrence: Looking back over this year's experience, I see, in 
the beginning, an unusually dry spring; so dry, that to remove and set straw- 
berry-plantB was a hazardous undertaking, and the few who did lost more 
than half their plants. Then, near the middle of May, 1 see a severe frost, 
with continued drought, blasting many of our berry-patches. The few straw- 
berries that the frost did not get made a poor showing toward a profitable 
crop. At the beginning of every season come new problems to solve. Past 
experience does not suffice to guide in the beginning of a new year's work. 
The programme must be changed to suit each season ; and yet, we work largely' 
in darkness, trusting to the general outcome, whether it be a prosperous or 
an adverse season. Every year brings new inquirers for advice in berry cul- 
ture. The low price of farm products causes a few farmers to go into small 
fruit-growing. They rarely stay, as the low price of berry products drives 
them back to farming. Hence, there is a continual tide of wavering culti- 
vators of the soil, ready for a change at every low tide in products or prices. 
I am often asked, "Will berry growing pay?" To the patient, hold-(a6t fellow 
there is a living in it. I believe periods of adversity are educators, but they 
are rarely told. It is the successful actors whose stories are more frequently 
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told, while clouds of educative adversity were just bebind them. I see to-day 
as great opportunities in fruit-culture as there were 30 years ago. The berries 
that gave me greatest satisfaction in product and profit were, first, Captain. 
Jack and Warfle id, equally matched; second, Robinson, Parker-Earie, Windsor 
Chief, Crescent, and Gaudy, about equal in product, but varying in size; third, 
in product and profit, Bubach, Glendale, Parry, Haverland, Miner, Jessie, and 
Bederwood. Another season may change the relative values of above sorts. 
Of newer varieties my first choice Is Paris, King, Muskingum, and Saunders; 
second, Splendid, Princeton, Princess. No Name, Gandy. Bell, and Bio. The 
most promising novelties to bear next season in plant-growth are Blssell, 
Brandywine, Cyclone, and Aroma. The earliest are Michael, Bederwood, Van- 
Deman, Barton; longest in bearing are Bubach, Muskingum, Gandr, Paris, 
King, and Jessie. Windsor Chief, Gandy. Glendale, Mt. Vernon and Robin- 
son are the latest from which I gather. I hope for good results from novelties 
to fruit nest year. Berry-growers are eager for a sort of superior size; then 
for a firm and medium size, that will carry well. Some frult-grofcers object 
to so many new sorts being introduced. As long as consumers demand the 
best, tniit-growers will strive for perfection. Testing new fruits is a fruit- 
grower's duty, and It adds life to the experiment statlpns. The enterprising 
fruit-grower should work upward into light. Raspberries paid well this year 
on uplands, as the rains came In time to save them. On low bottom lands, 
away from the river, they were about all killed with frost. The most satis- 
factory black sorts were Progress, Kansas, and Queen of the West. On ac- 
count of the eariiness of Progress and Kansas, better prices were olitained 
for them. The later sorts brought lower prices. Our city and nearby markets 
were not well supplied with red sorts. Prices' of reds ranged from (3.50 to 
J4 per crate. Blackberries ranged lower this yearthan for several years ,owlng 
to largeness of the crop and low price of peaches. Our best blackberries are 
Taylor and Sandy. Early Harvest is profitable to grow for distant markets. 
The plum crop this year was immense, but prices were so low they hardly paid 
express charges. The season of 1S95 was not a very successful year in Kansas 
with small fruits, owing to drought and frost reducing the product, and the 10 
, days that northwest Arkansas continued to ship berries after our berries were 
ready to market. 

J. F. Cecil: My success in strawberries the last year or two has not been 
very good. The dry fall this year particularly, placed some of them in bad 
shape, and caused rust to strike my old bed. The new bed is in good shape. 
I have no remedy for rust on strawberries. I would like a remedy for the 
anthracnose on raspberries. It troubles us much. Some varieties stand it 
better than others, and are more free from it. I think the heavy land more 
free from insects than light soil. Raspberries and strawberries were profitable 
this year. Blackberries went to pieces in a few days. 

B. F. Smith: Twenty years ago I set a raspberry patch; It fruited 10 or 12 
years. Since this trouble with anthracnose four crops is all we can take, and 
then we have to pull up and plant anew. Tkere is a similar trouble with 
blackberries. It will not pay to run blackberries over five years. In regard 
to strawberries, set your plants in the fall and early spring; early spring gives 
the best crop. Hardly a year but I have 40 letters inquiring, "Can I plant 
strawberries in the fall and get a crop the next year?" It is impossible. 
Some want to plant to-day and pick to-morrow. You have to wait for straw- 
berries to root, in the first place. When you set the plant out It has four or 
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five roots. Trim the runnera right away. That one little plant set In the tali, 
if not Trozen out, will grow three or four good berries. 

Fred. EaBon: With regard to the anthracnose, I have watched the rasp- 
berriee and blackberries on my farm, and kept them free from insects by using 
the sprayer. The way to prevent anthracnose is to dip the whole plant right 
into a solution of Bordeaux mixture. That will kill them. The liquid solntion 
seems to give lite to the plant, and to be a good fertilizer. Some say this is 
just a rust and easily rid of; but that is a mistake. I have been careful to 
plant nothing that liad lice or anthracnose on It, as I am certain it is trans- 
ferable. For the last two years, at least two-thirds of my strawberries were 
raised from plants set in June, July and August. In other words I set oat the 
first runners from plants set the fall previous. None yield like Parker-Barie. 
I had three acres in strawberries last year. I sold over ?234 per acre, and they 
net me over $181. This year I had four acres, largely same varieties, and they 
netted me a little over fl&5. Generally It Is recommended to change your 
ground, yet I grow them continually on the same ground. I have had these 
berries on the ground tour years. .1 have no old plants to raise fruit. When 
they get through fruiting,! cut them out each way to three feet apart. If we do 
not find good healthy plants within three feet, I cut out to four feet. We have 
to train the first runners some. Soon there is an abundance of plants and they 
are healthy. We cut out the original or old bed. 

J. C. Evans; I am more of a large than a small fruit-grower. One point 
struck me, and that was the over-production of small fruit. I think that a 
mistake, and Mr. Smith's paper will bear me up in that We never had an 
over-production of fruit. We have shipped blindly. I ahlp to a certain man, 
others ship there also, soon the commission -man has a lot to throw away. 
Thousands of people, men, women and children go hungry for fruit, yet they 
dump much Into the river. We should distribute fruit to points needing it. 
This ts more Important than varieties. The matter of organization and co- 
operation is an Important thing to fruit-growers. Varieties should be dealt 
with In our papers so we can get it from the reports. We should not take the 
time of the Society to go into details of varieties and diseases of the plants. 
Write them up and put them In our papers to have when needed. 

A. Chandler: 1 have been growing small fruit suceeSEfully nine years. 1 
planted Htrawberries during the dry spring of 1895, and lost not over 1 per 
cent. 1 sold last year JISO worth from 36 rows of Warfleld and Robinson. I 
sold tor (4.50 a crate. Raspberries averaged $1.50. Blackberries I sold at 
an average of Jl.iO, which with the yield I got gave a fair profit. It beats 
fanning at present prices. The Kansas I think Is our best raspberry. I 
first marketed one or two crates a day; now It takes three wagons to haul one 
picking. The ground ib a hilltop near the Kaw river. We have cleaned off 
! could. The results have been marvelous. I 
year. This year the yield was fair. The land 
slopes in every direction, and it la not a desirable place for farming, white 
fruit grows very Eucceasfully. My raspberry plantation is about 10 years 
old — principally Hopkins and Gregg. I have planted the Kansas and some 
other varieties that are promising. I will discard the Hopklna; It Is unprofit- 
able. I have six acres in Souhegan and Taylor, and they can be relied upon. 
I think root-cuttings most desirable. I plant principally In spring. 

W. H. Barnes, Acting Secretary: We lack knowledge of Just where to ship. 
It has taken me 15 years to find it paid to use extraordinary care and fore- 
thought In this thing, and I have felt like Kicking myself many times when 
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the returns came in and I found that I had sent perishable goods to an over- 
stocked market. 1 found that with fruit picked the same day some brought 
good returns, others hardly paid express. I have made a good deal of money 
by not shipping where I wanted to ship. A telegr&m costing 50 cent? will 
find out just how the market is. You who have never raised perishable fruit 
do not know what it is to find yourself with 100 crates of strawberries, and 
tnore coming, and not a crate positively ordered. Talk about a lawyer bothered 
with more than he can get through, and clients still coming; it does not com- 
pare at all. The express company have their hour for taking it, and the 
train goes at a fixed time, and this stuff must go. The growers of perishable 
produce ought to combine in each tieighborhood, and arrange with the tele- 
graph company to keep them posted all the time on the markets. You can- 
not rely on the regular market reports; they put the market at a price to-day, 
and to-morrow it is not so. I found atter 15 years' experience in shipping 
that the beat friend I had was the telegraph company, and have saved a great 
deal by It. I have telegraphed at same time to Nebraska, Colorado and Iowa, 
and made up my mind in five minutes where I would send— but not always 
where I wanted to; but I sent where the market was good. There is money 
in using the telegraph, every time. 

Dr. J. Stayman: I have planted strawberries in the fall many years. 
The winds satisfied me that It did not pay. Eiarly spring Is the only time to 
plant here. I have had Parker-Barle ever since it has been In existence, 
and raised but one good crop ol tt. It is only adapted to certain seasons. If 
there comes heavy rain and hot weather, they scald. Do not plant a va- 
riety that rusts. I brought the Wiison to this country in 1860, and they were 
a failure. First get the right kind; next plant out early in the spring. In soil 
prepared properly. I never had a paying crop of Bubachs. 

President: I notice the Honorable Secretary of State is present; and every- 
one knows "Billy Edwards." We would like to hear from him. 

Hon. W. C. Edwards, Secretary of State; It affords me great pleasure to 
meet with you to-day, as I have been intereated in horticulture since boyhood. 
Back In Pennsylvania, when a boy about eight years old, I rememljer taking 
a sack and going to a neighbor's three or tour miles away and getting some 
shrubs. I also put out a young orchard of pear-trees, and when they began to 
bear I remember what the pleasure I got from them. My first act in Law- 
rence was to put out a fruit-tree, and blackberries and raspberries; and when 
afterward I changed my location in the town I had no place there to grow 
trees, but I had a plenty of strawberries, blackberries and raspberries; and, 
to-day, I have in western Kansas I think some Iruit that will favorably com- 
pare with other fruits ot the state. Western Kansas fruit-growing is in its 
infancy, and we are learning year by year how to grow fruit there. In my 
Judgment It will become one of the greatest horticultural parts of this state. 
1 think it will produce small and large fruit In abundance In the near future. 
1 believe 5S per cent, of the lands In western Kansas are not cultivated. We 
will soon see a population of thrifty and energetic men there. We grow 
large sections of wheat. In 23 years I have had 4,300 acres of wheat. 
This ha^ averaged 15 or 20 bushels to the acre. We have had a surfeit of 
wheat, and left the smaller interests. The people of western Kansas are now 
getting the idea of fruit-growing largely. We can grow all small fruit and 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, etc., in western Kansas. In Garden City they 
demonstrated that fruit-growing is a success. We have a fine onion-field 
around Lamed. I want to say that your representatives who go to the legis- 
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lature should be impreeeed with the fact that your Society has never, made as 
big demadd as ft might haW done. You should impress upon your members 
that you need something. You must impress your needs more forcibly upon 
your members, and bind them to push your interest. You want to impress 
the legislature next year to make suitable appropriations for your needs, and 
be heard. There are the appropriations that have been made for the Hutch- 
inson reformatorj", the appellate court, and irrlKation— all their needs have 
been pressed this year upon the committee, and yours should he This state 
should appropriate J100,000 for the printing needs of the state In the various 
departments. I im glad your new quarters at the capltol are going on nicely. 
I have arranged with the railroad com mi ssI oners for them to occupy the east 
rooms, and am very glad to say your Society Is being protected and having 
rooms fitted for them. While the raijroad commiHaioners have requested we 
would give them the supreme-court lioms, I am for giving you the railroad 
commissioners' rooms. In about three months, at farthest, you can have these 
quarters. We should be able to have them earlier. We have a contract 
which agrees to have the work done as early as the Hth of January, but there 
have been delays. The work is getting on nicely now, and I am very glad your 
Society will have the rooms of railroad commiaaioners, where you can dis- 
play your fnilt; and I shall take pleasure in sending my friends tO see you, 
where they can meet your Secretary, and can experiment themselves. I am 
pleased at the wonderful show made, and am very glad to be with you, and 
came on purpose that I might show you, as one of the persons in your con- 
fidence and trust, that we are interested in you; and I believe we ought to 
take more interest. And I believe when you elect men to office that you 
ought to have them pledge their support to your cause, and make them stick 
to It and do what is expected of them. 

W. H. Barnes, Acting Secretary: I would beg the indulgence of this meet- 
ing for a few moments at this time. I do not think any time more appropri- 
ate for me to say what I would like to say in response to the expressions that 
Mr. Edwards, the secretary of state, has uttered just now, I came to the state- 
house, representing the State Horticultural Society, with Mr. Wellhouse, a 
total straneer to all the ofBcers ot the state. They have treated us most 
kindly, and now I feel at home in the state-house. They were very kind to 
us, especially the secretary of state, state auditor, secretary of the state board 
ot agriculture, and the governor. They .express the warmest Interest In the 
State Horticultural Society, and frequently visit the rooms and admire the 
fruit displayed, and express a desire that we have larger quarters. Early 
in the coming year we hope to be comfortably and conveniently settled in 
well-furnished rooms in the state-house as a permanent home for the Society. 
There, we hope to enlarge and place in convenient cases our library of ref- 
erence, completely indexed, so we may follow a single subject through differ- 
ent and differing authorities. We hope to set on foot a movement to obtain 
and keep on hand for public inspection a case, or cases, of mounted and pre- 
served insects peculiar to horticulture, with descriptions of habits and best 
modes of destroying; also to keep on exhibition samples of insecticides, 
fungicides, and the instruments for applying the same; also contrivances for 
trapping and killing Insects Injurious to horticulture; to keep on exhibition 
models of traps, protectors, pruners, pickers, sorters, dryers, parers, corers, 
bleachers, labels, tags, time-cards, picker's checks, plans for keeping accounts, 
plant-stakes, trellises, dibbers, trowels, pots, planting and transplanting de- 
vices, seed-pans, etc., with diagrams and plans of cold-storage plants, irri- 
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gallon works, fruit- drying kilns, greenhouse, hot- bed and cold-frame 
construction. We hope to improve our fruit display, and to keep a special 
record of all fruits received, with the date and condition when received, and 
by weekly examination note and record their keeping qualities. We intend 
to put much fruit in cold storage, and when taken out will note particularly 
their after-keeping qualities, and record the same. We shall increase our 
fruit plates, of which we now have 195, and try to keep track of the new fruits 
ae offered, believing we can thus protect hundreds of our borticulturiats from 
imposition or expensive trials. We hope to see organized over 50 new county 
and district horticultural societies in our state, and hope every one of them 
may bold a successful horticultural show next autumn, and that through the 
state society each may keep In touch with the other. We hope to prepare a 
monthly communication, suited to the seasoqs, to be read at the regular meet- 
Inge of every society, thus keeping in close touch with all, and aiding them in 
keeping abreast with the times. We hope to make the rooms of the Society 
a Mecca for horticultural pilgrims from every clime — thus doing our part 
toward educating the horticulturists. In a late conversation with His Ex- 
cellency, Gov. B. N. Morrill, he expressed himself something like this: "OHr 
state Is now entering on a grand horticultural era. Our people have been 
overlooking these things as too small. When we have a million more settlers. 
and New England thrift takes hold of horticulture here, we will then be in 
the leail as a horticultural state." And I believe the governor la right; and 
the Kansas State Horticultural Society is going to help bring this about. We 
cannot do all these things at once; the appropriations made by the last legis- 
lature are too meager and insuEGcient. Another annual meeting will be held 
before the legislature meets. But we will study and plan, and when they do 
meet, they must surely appreciate the value of the State Horticultural Society, 
and be ready and willing to appropriate sufficient funds to keep our Society 
marching on at the head of the world's horticultural column. 

Dr. J. Stayman: I want to call attention to the extensive programme 
which Acting Secretary W. H. Barnes has read us, and to emphasize Secre- 
tary of State Edwards's remark that all this takes money. It takes money to 
make a fair good, and money to run an office of this kind. Gentlemen, 
the last legislature appropriated for this Society fl,430, and for the state 
board of agriculture $7,330. That Is over $5 to our f 1. This is only a fraction 
of the money this office ought to have to keep up the constant supply of fruits 
and suggestions of Acting Secretary Barnes. It is of great value to horti- 
culturists, and it ought to be provided for, and that takes money. When the 
next legislature meets let every man get hold of his representative and make 
them promise us support. A man will promise anything when running for 

G. Y. Johnson: The turn matters have taken with the State Horticultural 
Society are especially gratifying to all the old members. Judge Wellhouse 
and myself, at another meeting, were the only ones favoring the State "Board 
of Horticulture." No great noise about It, but no occasion was let slip to bring 
this subject forward, and I hope every member will follow the suggestions, to 
do the right thing at the right time to secure the best results. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Wednesday, December 11, 1895 — 1:30 o'clock. 
Called to order b? the PreBldent. 

IRRIGATION WITH STORM WATERS. 
By Hon. Geo. M. Hunger, ol Eureka. Kaa. 

Irrigation with etorm waters may be fairly iaterpreted In thla Instance to 
read, "Irrigation In Eastern. Kausas." Apathy and doubt regarding the bene- 
fits of irrigation exist in this portion oF the state, while in western Kansas a 
vigorous, active development la well under headway. About one-third of the 
state, and that the eastern third, is more or Icbs irrigable with Impounded 
storm waters, and in no other way is it possible, leaving out of consideration 
tbe comparatively limited areas of river and creek bottoms. The geological 
formation and topography of this part of the state are eminently favorable to 
this plan of getting and using the water. The land system and ownership are 
against it. Lands were originally surveyed, platted and sold without any ref- 
erence to this important feature of a successful agriculture, and there has 
been no material change. The system takes no cognizance of topography, 
but solely the ease of dividing Into convenient rectangular tracts. It Is prob- 
able that no more awkward or ungainly method of division could have been 
adopted. It commonly occurs that an owner having a suitable location for a 
reservoir for accumulating and holding water will find the land most easily 
irrigated from his reservoir owned by a neighbor. The resultant Incon- . 
venience is evident. The cheapest and best way to distribute water tor 
irrigation is by gravity, and in those cases where the reservoir site is higher, 
anu lands to be Irrigated lower, and both owned by the same party, the prob- 
lems are not difficult of solution. On tiie other hand, where the water will be 
below the Irrigable lands, the lifting of it becomes a problem of first im- 
portance. 

' This iTTigation may properly be divided into three prominent parts. The 
first, the means of reserving the run-off or waste waters; the second, the 
methods of getting them onto the land, and the third the distribution. With 
a clay eubHoil, as obtains in nearly all of eastern Kansas, there are but few 
difficulties to be encountered in the making of earthen dams that will not only 
hold water, but that will stand for indefinite periods, provided the dams are 
properly constructed. Too great importance cannot be attached to the doing 
Of Lue preliminary work thoroughly. Especially Is this true where consider- 
able bodies of water are to be retained. A reservoir should be planned with 
reference to its watershed to as great an extent as possible. In nearly all 
cases it will be found that the watershed is too large rather than too small. 
The difficulties increase rapidly In cases where there is too great a shed tor 
the purpose, owing to the necesalty tor providing suitable spillways for the 
surplus water in periods of excessive rainfall. A watershed of about 10 times 
the area of the proposed reservoir is about tbe ideiii proportion, while a 
smaller would be preferable to a lai^er. 

In the construction of an earthen dam, tbe first and important work is tbe 
clearing of the base of the sod and the surface soil, getting down to the clay 
subsoil before beginning the superstructure. The next work to be done is of 
great importance to dams that are to retain. water to a depth of 10 feet or over, 
while In smaller works it is not so imperative. This Is the construction at 
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permanent drains tn the baBe of the dam, for the purpose of carrying ofC the 
water that inevitably seeps through newly-moved earth. These drains should 
be placed about the middle of the dam, running lengthwise of it, and if the 
dam 1b to be a large one, two or more of them running parallel will be desir- 
able. The effect of these drains is to keep the superstructure dry by allowing 
the seepage to pass out as rapidly as tt comes in, and thus relieve the work 
of the danger of being saturated, in which condition its stability will be 
greatly endangered. An Important Item in the selection of a 'Site for the dam 
is that there be no rock encountered in the foundation, for so surely as it is. 
Just BO surely will there be a leak^e between the rock and the earth. A 
leakage will inevitably cause regular channels, while a seepage will not. In 
caBe of finding a strata of rock in the foundation it had tietter be abandoned. 
The proper foundation for a dam is of even more importance than that of a 
building. The next step will be the opening up of the borrow pits, and these 
should be treated the same as the base of the dam — that Is. b}1 the surface Boil 
removed. This surface soil removal is not all waste, as the earth can be suc- 
cessfully used on the rear of the dam, while it is undesirable on the face. The 
most impervious earth will be the clay subsoil, and the least the surface soil. 
The Ideal earth for this construction is clay with a moderate proportion of 
sand or fine gravel. 

In building the superstructure it is better to put the earth on in thin layera, 
that it may be well packed by the tramping of the teams and tools. About 
one foot, and not more than two, will be the best for results. The slopes are 
most easily built at such' angles as the earth will readily stand, and the action 
of the elements may be relied on to produce the proper slopes on both face and 
Tear of tde dam. The top of a dam of any considerable stse should be left 
wide enough and to spare to allow of the use of teams and tools for the repair 
of the Inevitable settlements which will always be the greatest at the heaviest 
parts of the work. A width of 10 feet on the top of a dam is considered abso- 
lutely necessary, and 20 feet is better. In case of the narrower width on top, 
team-work will be necessary to eileot temporary replacements of settlements, 
while if the greater width is allowed, replacements can be made with earth 
already on hand and under conditions that will not permit ot using teams; 
that Is to say, it is an extra safeguard. 

Our state law has taken cognizance of this matter and attempts to regulate 
the width ot dains of given sizes; but the laws ot nature are superior and will 
more than meet the requirements of the case. Large dams will require sev- 
eral years or especial and expensive treatment to attain their permanent form 
and condition. Earthen dams wi!l not allow of water passing over them, and 
it ie dangerous to attempt to provide spillways through them. The best and 
cheapest plan is to build the dam enough above fiood-llne to Insure safety, 
and allow the waste water to spill around the ends of the dam, and, if possible, 
over unbroken sod. For dams that are to retain water to a depth of 10 or 15 
feet, a margin of three feet above flood-line will be safe, and for those above 
that not less than five feet is allowable. One of the most vital points for 
safety is the adequacy of the spillway. 

At the final completion of the dam, a facing of the water side with riprap 
will be an economy in preventing the further loss of earth by wave action. 
While this is not always absolutely necessary It Is very desirable. It is con- 
sidered very objectionable to allow any piping through the body of the dam, 
and if done will be the weakest spot. To take the water out by means 
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at ft syphon IB an easy matter and better— that is, euppoaing tte water Is to 
be need below the dam. 

It probably will not he deairahle to enter into any detailed dlBcuesIon Of 
the various methods of lilting water, but there are three motive powera — 
Wind, Bteam, and gaeollne. Ot these the wind la by odds the cheaper, the 
steam the moat reliable, the gasoline yet on trial. The experience of users 
of gasoline this year has not been such as to encourage them greatly la its 
use, owing to the doubling of its price about the time Its use began to be con- 
siderable. Wherever and whenever the centrifugal form of pump can be made 
to do the work it Is likely to be the most satisfactory of all known forma. 
There Is no motive power known so cheap as the Kansas winds, and while 
there are many forms and styles of mills, the perfect one for work has not yet 
been perfected, or at least recognized. A crude but exceedingly effective mill 
was recently exhibited at Garden City, and the principles and methods are 
likely to be developed. It hardly seems probable that large areas under 
single managemqpts will soon be Irrigated by the use of wind-power, yet it Is 
not too much to say that it la easily possible. More extended studies of the 
possibilities are well worth the time. Simplicity, cheapness of construction, 
large capacity, a construction that will permit of home repairs, and a reservoir 
system to make a balance, are all items to be carefully considered. 

Nowhere in eastern Kansas Is It likely there are to be found any insu- 
perable obstacles lo distribution. Water will readily run down hill, when 
given the opportunity, and in most cases is given to running a bit too fast. 
This difficulty in distribution on lands with stiff slopes is overcome by the 
use of artificial drops or falls, giving the spaces between the proper grade, 
which is usually from half an inch to an inch fall lo the 100 feet, but no exact 
grade can be given without fully understanding the character of the soil. 
An Inch fall to 100 feet makes a pretty stiff current— too stiff for most lands. 
There are two general systems ot distribution of water on land, one by flood- 
ing the other by means of furrows. Both have their respective advantages 
in their proper places, and both will be used on different crops as may be 
best. Whoever contemplates the use of water to irrigate his land will be com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to enter into the study of details much more 
lully than Is possible within the limits of this paper. These matters are all 
treated of extensively and comprehensively by the various publications of the 
national government, and these may be obtained from Washingtoh easily and 
without expense. 

That we may know something of the class of work under consideration, 
it is well to make some Investigation as to what has already been accom- 
plished by others In this line. In the twelfth annual report of the United 
States geological survey is contained a very full report on "Irrigation in 
India." by Herbert Wilson, C. E., who was sent there for this purpose by 
the government. From page S36 to 553 of that report is a vast amount of 
information on the subject of this paper. In that report Mr. Wilson defines 
the difference between reservoirs and tanks to be the difference in the con- 
struction of the dams. A dam made ot masonry creates what Is called a 
reservoir, while a dam made of earth makes what Is called a tank. Since there 
Is little probability of masonry works being soon used on this claSs of works 
here, we will continue to call them all reservoirs. Mr. Wilson makes the 
statement that "in Madras presidency, including Mysore, there Is said to be 
about 75,000 tanks." Also, '■in Mysore, early in 1866, Major Sankey reported 
that the percentage of the whole area of Mysore under the tank system was 
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59.7. while the total area of the state is 27,300 square miles," Also, "in the 
Madras pr^idency malDly, excluslTe of Mysore, there were reported In 1882 
to t>e 63,000 tanks, having about 30,000 miles of embankments, and 300,000 sep- 
arate masonry worfts, weira, escapes, etc., yielding a revenue of J7, 500,000 per 
annum, and having Invested in them a capital of $75,000,000." With these 
statements before you from so eKcellent an authority, it will easily be seen 
tliat the science of Iri'lgatlon by the accumulation and use of Impounded storm 
waters Is nothing new. Thie system has been In use in India, as stated in 
this same report, for "hundreds of years." 

When the statement is considered that the system in Madras has paid 
annual revenues of 10 per cent, on capital invested, there need be no further 
question as to whether or not It paid. 

That it may be seen what has been done and what expense incurred in 
lifting water for irrigation purposes, reference is had to a French work, 
"Irrigation in Egypt,'* by J. Barols, principal secretary to the ministny of 
public worlds In Egypt, and translated by Mai. A. M. Miller, United States 
army. Many different styles and methods of lifting water are described, 
many of them involving human power, while wind-power seems nowhere to 
be used for the purpose. The lifts are usually quite moderate, varying from 
about 6 to about 30 feet. Of the steam-works, some are of the most massive 
and powerful of any lifting machines in the world; while still larger numbers 
are of moderate capacity. Barois states that "there were In 1SS2 in the whole 
of lower Egypt, 2.600 machines, representing a total of 25,000 horse-power, 
among which 360 machines have a total of 6,000 horse-power." "In upper 
Egypt there are in all 150 Inachlnes, represent!!^ 4,700 horse-power, among 
which there are 56 permanent machines with a total of 3,600 horse-power." 
The province of Behera, which is the most westerly of those situated in the 
delta of the Nile, Is irrigated by two principal canals, both of which are 
supplied with water that is elevated by steam-power, the two plants doing the 
work being located, the one at Atfeh, the other at Katatbeh, and in 1884 these 
two plants delivered during the season of irrigation 4,000,000 cubic meters 
per day of 24 hours, this being about equal to 3,220 acre feet^that is, the 
amount of water which would cover 3,220 acres to the depth of one foot This 
will give aa idea of the enormous quantity of water required, and is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the fact that lifting water in large quantities for irriga- 
tion is not a new idea The steam-plants that are used for this work consist 
of batteries of boilers, 10 in one case and 11 in the other, each boiler having a 
heating surface of 190 square meters It is to be considered, also, that this 
work is all done for agricultural purposes and not for especial high-priced 
products, and that the products, sugar, wheat, cotton, etc., are such as come 
In direct competition with the products of the world. The work Is done by 
a company under contract, and the Importance of It will be understood when 
It Is stated that the forfeiture for stoppages is placed in the contract at 26,000 
francs per day. 

After all, this question of whether or not it will pay is the vital one to be 
ooneidered. It hardly seems prudent to assert that corn at 15 cents per bushel, 
or wheat at 40 cents, will pay for or warrant the installation of an irrigation 
' system, but in considering irrigation as an aid to horticulture, there seems 
to be small hazard In recommending it. 

Should a man obtain by irrigation a yield of 100 bushels of corn per acre, 
and then get 15 or 20 cents per bushel for It, he could not be said to be gaining 
rapidly, at least; but if a man has a tearing orchard that Is yielding an occa- 
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slonal crOD of from 50 to 100 bushels per acre, and out of that one-balf to 
three-fourths must class as seconds or culls, and hj Irrigating that orchard 
he can Increase the same fruit so that it will measure three times as much 
and all grade "fancy," without any culls, It is easy to see that at any prices 
for fruits that have been known to preTatI this man could easily afford to 
'^ expend a very considerable amount per acre to install his irrigation. Then 
should it so be that in place of an occasional crop, the Irrigation will produce 
for him regular annual crops of this same class of fruit, it will require no 
bookkeeper to discover that It Is profitable. If the water running down the 
Kaw should be applied to the potato crop that Is so successfully grown along 
its fertile bottom lands, and should the result be to double the yield, it would 
not be necessary, ordinarily, to ask 1( it paid. Those suppositious advantages 
are shown by the experience of irrigators to be quite within bounds and con- 
servative rather than extravagant. 

This autumn apples were sent from the Grand valley. In Colorado, to show 
what irrigation can do and actually does there, and the Wagners weighed 14 
ounces and Rome Beauty 16 ounces. More than this, it is positively stated 
that tn picking there is tittle need of sorting, as everything grades "fancy," 
and faulty fruits are practically nil. 

The question is asked, "Is the quality of apples and other (nilta grown 
under Irrigation equal to that grown under natural conditions?" The answer 
to that question is, when you select fruit to eat, do you prefer the stunted, 
gnarly specimen, or the well-grown, perfect one? If you had your choice of 
beeves for slaughter, would you take the stunted specimen that the feeder 
would reject or the welUfatted animal? It is the Invariable rule that the full- 
grown, well -developed specimens are the best in every way, whether beef, 
apples or corn. Yet the fact remains that the differences between a large, 
fine and well-developed apple and the reverse Is mainly water. Plants of all 
kinds can only grow and thrive with an adequate supply o( water, as the 
mouths or valves of their feeding roots are microscopical, and in many if not 
all plants tHese small roots are themselves invisible to the naked eye. The 
condition requires that all their food be in absolute solution, no other method 
Of getting sustenance being possible to them. Plants must have water to do 
their best, not only in plenty but at all times; and It is as necessary to best 
development as it is to the fattening steer, the difference being that the 
steer can call attention to his wants and enforce attention while the plant will 
suffer in silence. 

Here Is a quotation from the Denver Field and Farm of late date: "The 
poorest apple crop in Colorado this year is that from the Stark Brothers' 
dry orchard, in Arapahoe county. The yield from nearly 90 acres of nine-year- 
old trees is but S&O barrels of marketable apples. It Is time for tbe Stark 
Brothers to begin the realization that apples cannot be grown without irriga- 
tion in Colorado." 

Pros. W. B. Felton, of the State Horticultural Society of Colorado, reports, 
■'five acres in winter apples (mostly Ben Davis), (1,155 per acre." Two ex- 
exceptlonal yields were reported In the same paper, but the conditions were 
abnormal. 

A Mr. Shropshire, living in Colorado, owning a small orchard, was offered - 
(800 per acre for it. and answered that he made that much annually from It 
Messrs Tibbetts & Sons, having a 100-acre orchard near Grand Junction, in 
the Grand valley, were offered and refused $40,000 in money for it, or (30,000 
for a choice 40 acres of it. These are all young orchards. Statements like 
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theB6 sbouM call the attention of the Kansas (rult-grower to the thought that 
there Is something he has not yet dlscoverecl In fruit-growing. It Is not very 
difficult to show that the lack Is almost exclusively water. 

Sub-lrrlgatlon has heen discussed more or less In the public prints, and 
In some cases with considerable vehemence. It 1b Bufflclent to say, that ac- 
cording to government reports on the subject, the practice baa .been thor- 
oughly tested in southern California by frult'growers and condemned. The 
Utah experiment station has also recently Issued a report on the subject, 
and the following la an extract from the aummary: "The experiment covers 
10 trials, and in every trial but one the surface irrigation gave the highest 
yields. The Byatem is so expensive that it ia doubtful whether It could ever 
be applied to general farming." The quantity of water required la an Im- 
portant part of the subject, and as bearing on that point, the following ex- 
tract from an editorial in the Greeley Tribune of January 31, 1895, on the 
duty of water and Its results over large areas, is of interest: "Whereas the 
Larimer county ditch has Just halt as many acres under cultivation in Weld 
county as has canal No. 2. it produces a trifle more than one-third aa much 
wheat, about one-tenth the number of buahela of oats, and less than one- 
sixth the number of sacks ot'potatoes It takes water to grow crops, and other 
things being equal— that is, with the same cultivation and the same character 
of soil — the greater the water-supply, up to the maximum quantity that can 
be used to advantage, tlie bigger the yields and the more profit to the farmer." 
ThlB difference in yields is so great that it is no wonder the editor reaches 
the conclusioii as read. 

There 1b water enough that falls on eastern Kansas and that runs oft to 
the sea each year to irrigate an enormous proportion of the irrigable land, 
and it may be doubted if any present live to see the demand for It so great as 
to require its entire utilization. While It Is possible and not uncommon to 
obtain a paying product under dry farming In the region. Irrigation will pro- 
vide for those seasons and parts of seasons when the natural rainfall is In- 
sufficient for the greatest and best results; and more than that, it is an 
Insurance against failures in all aeaaona. 

I am now confronted with an opinion on the profits of irrigation with storm 
waters by a very high authority, viz.. Prof. F. H, Newell, of the United States 
geological survey. In a paper read before the Texas irrigation association 
recently, Mr. Newell Bays; "I am still far from confident as to the present 
practicability in general of thia method of development." He alao says: "It 
must not bo supposed that irrigation is alone valuable in the arid or semi- 
arid portions of the state. Perhaps the greatest benefit will come through the 
construction of irrigation works, not with the intention of using them at all 
times, but rather aa an Insurance against the deleterious effects of occasional 
droughts." In spite of the doubts of Mr. Newell, w© have the testimony be- 
fore cited In this paper of the long-continued use of the system in India, and 
with remarkably beneficial and profitable results, and that with a 'class of 
products that must meet the competition of the world's markets. Even now, 
Kansas fanners and Southern cotton-planters are engaged in an unequal 
struggle against this most formklabie competition. 

India has approximately one-half the area of the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska, and about four times the population. This indicates a density of 
Ijopulatlon about eight times that of'thls country, and yet we find that country 
making rapid strides in Its commerce with the world. The topographical and 
climatic conditions are not widely varying from ours, being located between 
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tbe eighth and tbIrty-siKth degrees ot north latitude. It baq, as bas this 
country, great range In Ita rainfall, varying from almost rainless, as in Ari- 
zona, to the greatest rainfall known in the entire world, viz., at Khassaya, 
where the average annual rainfall is given by Haawell as 610 Inches. The 
Bnglish government has expended In Irrigation works of all ciaseea an 
amount variously estimated, but well up. In the hundreds ot millions of dollars, 
with the result of not only paying dividends on the money Invested that are 
satisfactory, but with great profit and advantage to the people, Ijesides the 
vastly more Important consideration of having put a period to the frequently 
recurring famines that were formerly so horribly devastating to the country. 

Finer fruits, grains, vegetables and animals never grew than have been 
always grown in Kansas whenever and wherever the rainfall has been abun- 
dant and well distributed. To say that finer fruits, grains, vegetables and 
animals never grew than are always^grown In Kansas, that Is to say, to place 
the products of this state at the very top of the ladder, requires but the appli- 
cation of well-proved and demonstrated practices in the older countries of the 
world. Irrigation knows no method of placing water on land and crops so 
utterly uneclentiflc and Illy adapted to tbe needs as the rainfall in its natural 
way. And there is nothing left but to follow the examples of those people In 
othef parts o( the world to wrest from nature the boundless prosperity that a 
beneficent providence has placed within our reach. But above and beyond all 
const derations of material prosperity, is to be considered the demands of hu- 
manity. Human character is molded by its environments, and a thriftless 
man cannot be of the greatest use to himself or to his country. A high 
Standard of manhood is more to be desired than material prosperity, hut the 
two must go hand In hand. 

E. P. Dlehl: 1 am familiar with two dams, or rather land embankments, 
where leakage is from 2'^ to 3 Inches. The engineer Eald his method was to 
dig the ditch three feet deep and three feet wide, and to have no water pass 
under the soil. 

G. M. Munger; I used this method to abrogate seepage: We dug three 
trenches and filled up with three stone walls, with dirt between. The aettle- 
nient was not sufilcient to allow the crest of the dam to reach the water level. 
In my case the treatment of that dam has been very Huccesaful. There is 
seepage, and constant seepage; sometimes more, and sometimes leas. The 
■ greatest depth was about 17 feet, and the amount ot water passing through 
the drain was about what would fill an inch -and -a- quarter round pipe. 

Prof. B. Ha^forth, of the State University: Do not become too enthusiastic 
on this subject just now. By this, I mean be careful, or our enthusiasm will 
run away with our judgment, and the result will not he as good as If we had 
moved more judiciously. How to get enough moisture in the soil to satisfy 
the growth of plants, and how to keep that moisture in the soil. Is the propo- 
sition. We want to regulate tbe moisture. We suit our clothing and our 
houses to the variation of the climate, and the light that enters our room, 
so we can have less or more, as we desire, yet we are unable to perfectly 
regulate the moisture in the soil. We have practiced drainage longer than 
irrigation. We learned that a century ago. At the present time of the year. 
with heavy rains In the Mississippi valley, we drain It off out of the land and 
into the streams, and usually before the summer Is paat we are suffering 
from lack ot water. Now I do not' see why we cannot make some arrange- 
ment for putting water back Into the ground as well as taking water out of 
the ground. We have accomplished one part; only a few are trying to ac- 
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compllah the second part. In most localities the annual rainfall Is enough to 
meet the demands, and I believe it Is estimated that 24 Inches of water will 
raise almost any crop; and even in southern Kansas nearly three-fourths of 
the area has an average annual rainfall of 24 Inches. We have In the western 
part of this state an average rainfall of 16 or more inches. If we can save this 
and use It on plants in their growth it would about half meet demands. Our 
problem Is not so much how to get water as how to save the rains. There 
aie a good many different ways. First get the water. Kanaans talk of the 
underflow. In Colorado underflow is scarcely spoken of. They dig orchard- 
canals, and draw water from the mountain streams as it flows through the 
valley. In one part of the country we expect to get water for irrigation in one 
way, and in another part another way. Kansas has a wide underflow. It has 
been sounded from the- east to the west side of the state, and a great many 
people are enthusiastic on the subject of underflow, because only a relatively 
small part of the state can get Its benefits. Much ol eastern Kansas can never 
irrigate largely by getting water out of the hills. We must look to some other 
source then. The eastern border of the underflow area is an irregnlar line 
from north to south, while I find In western Kansas, about one-fourth of this 
area of the state. In other places we find a nsrrow strip in the river valley. 
If you go down 20 to 30 feet there Is plenty of water. Every farmer through 
that area has his well, and we have never heard of a well in the Arkansas 
river valley failing to produce all the water wanted. But if he wilt go to the 
hillside he probably will dig 300 or 400 teet to get water enough for his pur- 
pose, if our minds are made up to irrigate our orchards, strawberries and 
blackberries, where will we get the water? In the southern part of the state 
the average ramfall is 40 inches; farther west It decreases. So the areas with 
underflow have an abundance of rainfall; and we should catch that rain and 
hold it for use — reverse what we did when we drained. I believe this Is 
practical. Look at eastern Kansas: 1,000 feet above sea-level, at one time 
perfectly plain on the surface, but now full oC grooves. These have worn 
into it one way and another. Ditches are dug here and there, and the Ar- 
kansas river flows through one valley; we have another depression, and the 
Neosho flows through that; and one for the Verdigris river; and each one of 
these streams has many tributaries, trending almost always at a right angle. 
These tributaries are simply ditches dug down to the depth of 200 feet; then 
still lesser tributaries, until the whole surface of the country consists of 
drains — some not more than a quarter of a mile long, some four or five miles 
long. Thus the surface is covered. I believe it practical (or him who owns 
a farm In any valley to make use of dams in all ditches, and when spring 
rains come simply catch the water in these reservoirs. Then when the dry 
time comes we will let it out on our orchards, and put it on as we need it. 
Building these reservoirs is a simple matter. A great many try it and fail. 
They wash away, and when they want water there is none; but with a little 
perseverance you can build a reservoir which will stand for years. West- 
ward this condition varies somewhat. We must there dig wells and pump 
the water. Under the Arkansas valley, averaging four miles wide from state 
line to Arkansas City, we may safely say there is water enough to Irrigate 
every foot of it needing irrigation in the next 100 years. The valley is 
approximately 250 miles long, averaging 50 miles wide. It strawberries grow 
at the rate of flSO an acre, and apples at the rate of |400 per acre, and we can 
get enough water to irrigate 10 to 100 acres of apple orchard, it can be made to 
pay. One small fruit-grower says that in about two years out of three we have 
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a period of dry weather JuBt at the time when the fruits moBt need rain. 
We have a 30-i&ch rainfall In the year, but through the growing season not 
as wanted. We want water first, In larger rainfall than we recetT©. We 
want mulching, aad subaolling, arid then the rsBervoira. Begin with a small 
reservoir to catch the raintall. Out in the western part of the state we want 
to dig down and get the water that existB there. It makes no difference where 
It comes from. The question is whether the water ie there, and can we get it* 
There Ie one thing to remember: If you have 40 acres of ground, you can have 
a reservoir and catch the running water, and have a good deal of water to 
spare. We do not need to irrigate much of eastern Kansas — probably will not 
need to irrigate in tbis part of the state. These crops, when they do well, 
amount to hundreds of dollars per acre — crops on which we can spend (5, (10 
or $15 per acre and hardly feel it. And water upon these few acres In this 
kind of crop will produce a large return. Such Irrigation pays. The water 
is tliere. Nature has done almost ev^ythlng for us, and remember we have 
to do but very little. 

A member; Mr. Emery called up a question about an irrigation plant at the 
old Soldiers' Home, at Port Dodge. We put in a pump. We bought a t% 
horse-power engine, and then offered to put in a centrifugal pump. I do not 
think it cost us over |300 of the (3,000 appropriated by the legislature last 
wiuter> A half-dozen farmers examined the engine, and they put down the 
pump at a cost of (85. They can move their engine from one farm to another, 
and it Is a question which will be the most advantageous — a portable engine 
and centrifugal pump, or to raise water by wind-power. I have plenty of 
water about 7^ miles. from the Arkansas valley. There Is an abundance of 
water within six miles of that river. Just bow long wells of that character 
in that locality will stand I do not know. As to the reservoir, I do not kaow 
now how well 1 wili succeed. I did not get it just as I would like it. If I 
had to do it again, I should hire boys, and put horses in to tramp it down, and 
(hen wet the dirt, and tramp it down again. The water is there, but you bave 
got to work for it. 

Prof. B. B. Cowglll; I got the irrigation fever a couple of years ago, but 1 
had no orchard to irrigate, and I went out in the Arkansas valley and bought 
80 acres of land aeiected on the underflow, where there was about 11 feet of 
soil spread over gravel. My land laid on almost an exact level. When I put 
the Instrument on it, I found it fell off, 80 rods from the west to east, about 50 
iucbes, and I had some trouble to determine the highest point, It looked so 
level. The first thing after securing the land was to develop the water-supply. 
Where 1 dug in, the water waa 11 feet from the surface. I procured 2x4 scant- 
lings, and made it into curbs IS feet long. I had a hole dug down to the water, 
put this curb in on end — the lower end of scantlings were sharp, I then put 
the sand-pump in it and' pumped the sand out, and laid stones on top of the 
curb and it settled down as long as I took sand from the Inside. This curb 
sank down IS feet, which was 8 feet under the water. It was 12 inches Inside. 
Then I procured 6-inch pipes, perforated for 8 feet of their length, and had 
them covered with brass wire-gauze, and dropped inside the curb. The de- 
scription of one is the description of both. I had two. I then got gravel and 
filled in along between the pipes and curbing. Raising the curb up we con- 
tinued to fill in with gravel, so we had the pipes entirely closed around or filled 
in close with gravel. I put in the pump-cylinder attached to pump. It 
struck over 12 Inches of water, and I went to pumping. The water came very 
freely. Some pump-men were very anxious to show their ability; I told tbem 
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they could use raj wells, to see whether they could pump them dry. They 
attached a nlae horse-power gaeollne englae to the pump, and pumped sev- 
eral houre at the rate of 300 gallone a minute. Then they Increased the 
speed till they got 500 gallone per minute, and in eeven hours they lowered 
the water around the pump two Inches. Professor Haworth claims abundance 
of water In the underflow of that valley, so I am abundantly satisfied with the 
water-supply on my land, and have dismissed all uneasiness on this point. 
Nest was how to use it. I bought two windmills, and put one to each well. 
In order to accumulate this water for use, we laid ofC a reservoir; plowed and 
scraped the soil, making an embankment (our feet high by scraping the dirt 
away. After I hanked this up four feet high I got the dirt pretty thoroughly 
vet, and my man and I took the drag and teams and mussed around In that 
mud tor a day or so. That was late in the fall a year ago, and It did not hold 
well, though it accumulated some water. The contract cost was (40, and the 
man who made It told me he averaged for himself and team (3 a day; so it was 
not a very expensive matter building a wall around that half acre or more of 
grround. The water lift wh.s only 14 feet. The reservoir does not hold so well 
this spring. I said, "Let the water out until you can get in with your team." 
He had eight horses; one team tramped back of another until it was hard. 
He worked about a day and a half that way, and reported to me that he could 
make no impression on the bottom. We put the pump to work. During the 
lat day of July there was no wind, and my man reported that the reservoir 
sank away four inches during the hot weather after July 1. It ought to fall 
that much at that time of the year; there was no wind, and as much evap- 
orated as during other times. I had a, little experience in irrigation this last 
season, and I found I had not power enough In my two 12-foot mills to irrigate 
much; I found it took much water. I think the main fact to bear In mind 
is that a windmill that will pump water for the chickens, cows and stock 
does not give enough for Irrlgatiou purposes. I have disposed of one of these 
12-foot windmills, and contracted for a 2B-foot mill. The power of this will 
probably be 1,000 gallons per minute. This Is a stx-lnch well. I do not know 
the limit of the supply when the well Is properly arranged. Now I want to tell 
you about preparing for my orchard. I plowed to leave dead furrows where 
the trees are to go. I have had this land subsolled, also. The main ditch 
from the reservoir runs along the west line, and the end of the rows that ■ 
were subsoiled come up to this ditch, and when I get ready with water In 
abundance, I will In the spring planting-time have the ground thoroughly 
soaked before planting the trees; after our planting I will make furrows close 
to the trees, and apply the water as necessary. From studies I have made on 
the subject, I am satielied the amount of water people think enough Is under- 
estimated. The Utah experiment station finds It takes 50 Inches of water for 
the orchard. Their horticulturist aays the roots of apple-trees need fully the 
depth of moisture used for our corn crops. Professor Hilton has shown by 
photographs that corn-roots go down four feet. To water, when dry, at any 
time takes a great deal. The best time to Irrigate an orchard is In winter. A 
little irrigation will surprise one who has never Irrigated. I had my first ei- 
perience last summer. We should be careful not to put the water on so fast 
as to run It oft the land, so It wets little of the surface. 

C. H. Longstreth: I doubt very much whether wind is the power. It is said 
that Kansas Is the windiest state, but when we come to use that wind, I find 
it not there, I could not keep the pump running over one-fourth of the time. 
I am looking for some other power, which I believe will be gasoline, until v 
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get electricity. Irrigation is tlie only succeasful way to grow your iruit. It 
assures you crops. Last fall and. winter you had plenty of water, and your 
apples instead of falling from the trees remained on until ripe. Only for the 
dry spell, the crop would have been satisfactory this season. My apples, this 
season stayed on the trees, and have been satisfactory. I would not undertake 
to farm any other way. It is poor satisfaction to get the water from ditches; 
so people got to using wells and pumps, and In thal^ country It can be done. 
I think there Is not a quarter of the land in western Kansas but can be Irri- 
gated from the pump. One man Irrigates 10 acres this way, and grows every- 
thing he wants. It is said there is only sufficient water to irrigate 7 per cent, 
of that territory. 1 think there is more. I have 70 acres set in orchard, and 
all my eicpectatlona in that tine have been realized, and I see no reason why 
fruit-growers there should not be successful. During the past season I irri- 
gated my orchard twice, probably about 2E inches each time. I Irrigated 
thoroughly In February, and again In July. I think It went clear down to the 
water again. I found the trees rooted down six or seven feet; I do not know 
how much deeper they go. I found If I did not stir the soil as quick as I could 
go on It, the water goes right out. It Is an Important thing to stir the surface 
and make a fine dust or sand on top, and that will keep the water down. If 
I had to choose irrigation or cultivation I would take cultivation. There Is 
where many make a mistake. Many think they must Irrigate all the time, and 
as Boon as the water dries tbey pour on more, and many get unaatlBtactory re- 
BultB. I do not use one-fourth the water I once did. Keep the ground moist, 
put water on it; and In order to keep it moist we pulverize the surface. I tried 
subsolling, and found It a great advantage. When the ground is subsoiled 
It holds the moisture a week longer. Bycareful cultivation of the top dirt — not 
deeply, but just well stirred on top — you hold the water for the plants to take 
Up, and It does not require as much water for the work. I find twice a year 
enough. I grow mostly vegetable crops, sweet and Irish potatoes for my own 
use, and garden vegetables of alt kinds do exceedingly well. Cabbage will do 
well anywhere with water. I think it will not pay to irrigate any kind of 
grain at present prices. 1 think sublrrlgation is a humbug. Most of my land 
has 10 feet of underflow water. I have no faith In sublrrlgation. I may be 
mistaken, but I have no faith, in it. It would be a ditHcult question for me to 
determine, where there are different kinds of soli all over these farms, as to 
what distance apart you should put the pipes for sublrrlgation. It it was Buc- 
cessful it would be the finest way in the world. In different flelds you would 
have to put pipes differing distances apart. Teats are expensive. I am going 
to use water by pumping. I have no satisfaction In water from ditchcB. 
Pumping is cheaper, but the power bothers me. I doubt wind-power. If a 
person wants to utilize that do not use too large windmills. I have one' 14- 
and one 10-foot wheel, and I believe the 10-foot mill gives most water, and is 
cheaper three to one. 

William Cutter: I listened to the talk about sublrrlgation until I got pretty 
near mad — until Mr. Longstreth said It was no account. The best apples in 
the couiitry are on Republican river. We proved that at Chicago. We bought 
SO acres on Republican river, land that raised 75 bushels of corn this year 
without irrigation; and we started an orchard. I do not believe we need go 
100 miles south to get our apples. The roots of our trees will reach water, 
because from the very Aral spade of earth, the ground is moist there. 

W. H. Barnes, Acting Secretary: Some people think Kansas the only place 
they have to Irrigate. Before me Is the programme o( the annual meeting 
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of tbe Michigan State Horticultural Society, which took place last week at 
Adrian, and irrigation was up before them. I liave the programme of the 

■ IllinolB State Horticultural Society, which met on the 2d and 3d; it has Irriga- 
tion on it. Kentucky, Minnesota and Nova Scotia are interested in the aanxe 
subject. 

JAPANESE HORTICULTURE. 
By Professor Qeorgegon, Kansas IJtate Aeiicultural College. 
I was employed by the Japanese government for four years as professor 
of (^licuitHre at the college, and I had abundant opportunities to observe 
horticulture. In fact, I made a special study of their economic plans. In- 
cluding horticulture. Japanese plums are prized highly in this country. 
Introduced by the dozens, they do well all over the United States— -certainly 
80 in the Southern and Central states. They are superior to our home plums 
Id quality and size. I think they have at least 50 varieties there. The first 
comes early in June — a small plum, very meaty, with small stone. About 
the same time comes another truit, the Lugtord, a little early (ruit, found In 
China also. This fruit, much relished, is about as large as small plums, and 
excellent, but not very meaty. They have no commercial value in this 
country. L^ter plums continue to come in. Some are very large. The 
Japanese do not appreciate ripe fruit. They pull it before It Is ripe. They 
pickle them, and eat them the first thing In the morning to clear the stomach. 
They are exceedingly sour, and not agreeable. There are upward of 40 va- 
rieties of persimmons. They are as common as our apples here. Some have 

' been Introduced here, and do well In the Southern and Mi<\dle states. Some 
are very large — larger than my flst. The majority are small. Some look 
Juicy when ripe, others firm. The majority have no astrlngency. Their 
grapes are excellent, I do not know whether they have been tried here or 
not. There are white, brown and black grapes. This nearly completes the 
list. They have no apples nor cherries. They cultivate cherry-trees for 
the bloom, which la large, double, and fragrant. They grow them for orna- 
ment. They do not seem to know that there are cherry-trees that bear fruit 
of value. I shall be glad to answer any auestlons, if you have any to ask. It 
was distressing to me to see the Japanese on the streets eating green per- 
simmons. Imagine my surprise to find they were not astringent. They use 
irrigation (or rice cultivation. The rainfall la heavy, and they need Irriga- 
tion only for rice. Japan is comparatively a small country, about the size of 
California, and contains 40 million people, who mainly get their sustenance 
from an area of 20,000 sguare miles. The interior of this country is thinly 
settled, few people living there. The population being crowded together in 
a small area, their system of cultivation must be the most intense. An 
average-size farm is less than two acres. They have few domestic animals 
on such a small farm. They have horses (or driving, and I have seen a few 
used in stirring up rice-fields, but hand-labor prevails. Cattle are used 
chiefly as beasts of burden. A few cows are used (or milk and butter. In 

, the interior of the country they use American condensed milk. Our horti- 
culture ha* derived vast numbers of ornamental plants from Japan. One 
of the most beautiful sights was a hillside covered with large tracts of lilies, 
in full bloom. I have seen on one side the deep blue mountain lake, and the 
north side-slope covered with these large lilies in bloom. They grow a few 
peaches, also pears and almonds. The best that can be said of their pears ia 
they are juicy, a sort of sweet water with no distinct flavor. I will also men- 
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tion the quince; It belongs to the species of RloB Chues. Our quince t8 a small, 
stunted tree or bush. Theirs is a magnificent tree, larger than moat apple- 
trees, and the fruit larger than my two flats. It is not as good a quality, but 
can be used as we use the quince. They are strong In flavor. They raise a 
few Irish potatoes, and sweet potatoes abundantly. Some strawberries are . 
raised for the large cities. They have mauy vegetables unknown to us here. 
They grow some of our ornameDtal plants as vegetables, Caladluma they call 
sugar potatoes, and dig them just as we dig potatoes. They are eatable, but 
not as good as potatoes. In the spring they use, as we use the asparagus, a 
plant of aralea cordata. It Is a weed on the mountain. They sow the seed 
In the garden, to care for Itself unth three or four years old, and then take them 
up and fill in manure In the pit prepared, and arrange them on top of this 
manure and Sll in the earth to this. They leave them a year, then dig up 
and cut these shoots. It answers for aspar^us. 



Having spoken before this Society, at former meetings, of the "Improve- 
ment of Home Grounds," the "Remodeling of Old Homesteads," the "History 
of landscape- pardeoing," and other kindred topics, I shall now take up the 
improvement of school-grounds and the landscape setting of public buildings. 
There Is a vast amount of missionary work to be done in this direction in our 
state. While the Society in its meetings from year to year discusses how to 
raise the red apple, the yellow pumpkin and the swelling cabbage. It should 
not neglect to cast a glance at the 5,000 school-grounds, most of them as 
barren and dusty and shadeless as the "Valley of Death." I venture to 
assert that of the country school- grounds of Kansas fully 30 per cent, have 
no trees at all, that less than 500 school -grounds can show any systematic 
attempt at planting and ornamentation, and that over half of the city school- 
grounds can exhibit little more than a few neglected, acraggly trees, planted 
in rows around the square. This is not as it ought to be. The esthetic train- 
ing of the rising generation should not be neglected. The influence of the 
beautiful upon the growing mind is recognized to be among the flret forces 
in education^a force that can hardly he overestimated; and it should not be 
forgotten that lawns, shrubs and trees have a powerful hygienic influence as 
well. To my mind no sight cau be more desolate than that of a lonely, white- 
painted school house upon the son -burned or black-burned prairie, with 
scarcely a fence around it and not a tree or shrub in sight. How can such an 
utterly-neglected shanty become an agora of learning, of science, of character, 
of morality! 

In many cities spasmodic attempts are being made from time to time to 
improve the character of the environments. A few trees are planted, and then 
left to shift for themselves as best they can. Borers, maple-worms, box-elder 
bugs, storms, droughts aud hungry horses at once begin their war of extermi- 
nation, and within a year or two the result may be expressed by an equation. 
I know of a three-acre school-lot surrounding a high-steepled gtone school 
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building tn a town of 4,000 Inbabitants— a lot that bas flot a single, shade- 
tree or bueh upon It. Tbe only sylvan ornaments are two or three scraggy 
little Scotch pines, about Fence high, and planted just where they should not 
be. Yet tbe schoolbouse was built 10 years ago, and stands on the main 
street, near the center of a city that loves to call itself the "Queen of Kan- 
sas," The soil of the yard ia all that could be wished for, and the charter of 
the water-works contains the clause tbat tbe educational institutions within 
the city limits are to receive all needed water free of charge. The cited case 
is not an exception, it is the rule all over the state. The state Institutions 
score a Uttl,e better. Attempts have been made at all o( them to fence the 
grounds and to plant trees, yet even here but litt^ effort has been made, as a 
rwle, to work in accordance with some carefully- prepared plan. The handsome 
grounds of the Agricultural College stand in strong contraat witb those of 
some other state institutions, from which the stoae-chipa of tbe builder were 
never fully removed, or which were laid out bo narrow and cramped as to in- 
dicate a state measuring 20 by 40 instead of 200 by 400 miles, and reaching to 
the stars. 

However, it is easy to criticize. The question is. What can be done? And 
* it is here that our Society should lend a helping band: (1) By teaching the 
principles of the art of landscape-gardening, 1. e., the planning and laying 
out of landscapes; (2) by giving practical instruction as to tbe proper varieties 
of trees, shruba and lawn-grasses to be planted, the beat methods of their 
propagation and core, tbe correct methods of building roads, walks, etc. 
Tbe first part of our problem deals with fine art, for tbe principles of land- 
scape-gardening are the same aa those of all other art, from arcbitecture and 
sculpture to painting and decorating. To state theee principles iB difficult, 
because tbey'oannot be covered by mathematical formulas. All fine art la 
a conception of the mind. It exists at Srst in tbe form -of an ideal, and ideals 
may vary infinitely. Every work of art conaists chiefly of composition, and 
tbe artist Is in the main a composer. To compose a beautiful whole with 
a number of related party is its purpose. Tbe details, then, may be furnished 
or worked out by mere skill, and skill is not necessarily art. To illustrate: 
A iMJlislied column, a well-cut comer-quoin or keystone, a finely carved finial 
or rosette, are not architecture. Architecture is composition. An architect 
is one who composes, who adds togetber to a harmonious whole materials of 
many kinds, that the product may ezpress the character of his ideal of a 
building. His art-work is done as soon as be has expressed bis ideas on paper. 
I.e., as soon as be has made the drawings and speciflcations. The work of 
constructing tbe building belongs to the artizan, the stone-cutter, the mason, 
the carpenter, the tinsmith, tbe plumber, etc., and these are not artists. The 
architect may act as superintendent of construction, but even here be is an 
artist only as tar as he continues to compose. 

Applying these general facts to our subject, we may say then tbat land- 
scape art is the art of composing ideal landscapes. In doing this the land- 
scaxte-gardener, like tbe architect, must depend upon artizans for the actual 
shaping of the ground; upon tbe engineer for the construction of the drives 
and drains, upon the nurseryman for the growing of tbe trees and bushes, 
upon tbe mason for the building of tbe enclosures, upon the florist for the 
care of tbe flowers, etc. These men are not artists, because they do not com- 
pose, but work out details. 

I have thus tried to clearly draw a line between art and skill, which should 
never be obscured, because the term landscape-gardening leads many Into 
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believing that the art Is a sort of trade, like the raising of chrysanthemums 
or the irafting of young trees. The eftects of such a misconception are 
obvious. They are the same as would result frqm intrusting the planning of 
a liouae to a mere carpenter. The landscaplst, like the architect, may "be 
unable or unwilling to leave the actual creation of his art landscape to another 
for superintendence. He may assume the continued care of the product of 
bis mind, all the more because a landscape cannot be finished at once, like 
a picture or a statue, but baa to grow up gradually and slowly; in fact, It 
never ceases to change its character, and requires constant attention. Yet as 
the superintendent ot a park be is an artist only In the degree In which he 



Now. what are the chief qualities of an artistic _composition? Ruskln 
defines a. good composition as one in which every detail helps the general 
effect. A. J. Downing, the veteran teacher of landscape-gardening In America, 
defines it as "an art which selects from natural materials that abound In any 
country its best sylvan features^ and by giving them a better opportunity 
than they could otherwise obtain, brings about a higher beauty of develop- 
ment and a more perfect expression than Nature herself offers." These 
definitions are very similar. If Downing differs from Ruskln, It is simply 
because the former defines landscape-gardening In special, while the latter 
speaks of art In general. There are of course many differences between the 
fine arts, which modify the laws of composltlop somewhat. A painting Is 
to be looked at, while a landscape Is to be walked over. The student of paint- 
ing acquires both theory and practice of his art simply by his own experiment, 
i. e., by actual doing, while in landscape-gardening tlie art must be acquired 
by studying Nature and tlie works and writings of acknowledged artists. 
Nor can the teacher ascertain the growth of his pupil by elaborate testa, which 
Is undoubtedly a reason why the art has not as yet found its way into the cur- 
riculum of many universities and academies. 

Having learned that art conalBtsHlniply In composition, we will now con- 
sider tie elements of beauty in landscape art. Tlie main element. Is evi- 
dently naturalness. A park, a front yard, a campus, must look as if "it grew 
that way." Other things being equal, that landscape is the most perfect In 
which the work of the designer has been most successfully concealed. This 
seems to be a very simple idea, yet It took centuries for gardeners to discover 
k. They constructed hanging-gardens, roof-gardens, dwarf-gardens, grotto- 
■ gardens, etc., long before they discovered that the eye loves Nature's art best. 
It was only now and then, here and there, that a great mind dared to offer 
such an agnostic thought. Tasso, in "Jerusalem Delivered," gave the following 
beautiful description ot an ideal art landscape: "Everything that could be de- 
sired In gardens was presented to their eyes in one landscape, and yet without 
contradiction or confusion — flowers, fruits, water, sunny bills, descending 
woods, retreats into grottoes — and what put the last loveliness upon the 
scene was the art which did it was nowhere dlscernable. You might have 
supposed— so exquisitely was the wild and cultivated united— that all had 
somehow happened, not been contrived. It seemed to be the art of Nature 
herself, as though In a fit of playfulness she had imitated her Imitator." 

The element of naturalness may be gained or Increased by many means; 
first by open lawns. The lawn is the foundation of every landscape. It 
should be laid out in long vistas, if possible, and there should be places where 
the whole extent of depth can be seen. Such a treatment gives repose to the 
whole, and Is especially necessary here in the West, where we are used to 
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long stretches of unbroken prairte. Our eyes are not used to close restraint, 
and we feel that we are not outdoors any longer as soon as we find our view 
shut off at close range. Naturalness Is also gained by the employment of 
curves, or we may say that it ia lost liy tte preseaee of straight lines. 
Nature abhors a straight line. It is found in Nature only in the crystal. 
The hills are curved; the streams are curved; tte trees are curved; the 
grass-leaves are curved; stems and branches are curved. The moment our 
eye rests on a straigiit line, we are conscious of something artificial. We 
feel at once that Nature has been tampered with. When it becomes neces- 
sary, then, to add or build artificial features, such as drives, walks, water- 
courses; ponds, bridges, curved lines ought to be adopted in preference to 
straight ones. This does not mean of course that one curve is as good as 
another. A waili or drive connects two objective given points, and it should 
connect these in a long-stretched and genteel curve as directly as possible. 
There should also be added a real or pretended reason for the curvature— a tree 
or a bush, a depression or an elevation, or perhaps a rock placed on the con- 
cave side. Naturalness is also gained by grouping thetrees and bushes — in 
Nature they are usually found so. An oak grows up in the field, it drops acorns 
ail around it, and a younger generation springs up; so we find oaks grow- 
ing In groups, walnut trees growing in groups, willows growing in groups, 
and elms growing in groups. A row of trees presents a straight line, and 
strikes the observer at once with the same feeling of artiflciaiity which any 
other straight line suggests. Grouping gives the planter a, chance to ex- 
hibit to advantage the individual specimens on the lawn. Two or three 
large trees may form the center gf a group. Around these may be planted 
a few a little lower; and still outside of these may be placed some shrubs 
which grow lower still, and serve to hide the rough trunks, and at the same 
time they are themselves better exhibited on account of the natural l>ack- 
ground. Naturalness is also gained by the use of hardy shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants. Kansas srows to perfection a large variety of these. There 
are the, lilacs, the Spireas, the Deutzias, the Forsythias, the Weigeias, the 
roses and many others. A dozen of these may be planted where only one 
tree would grow. In fact, we Kansana, when we plant grounds, usually 
plant too many trees altogether. It has been said that the Kansas heaven 
has more trees in it than any other. Naturalness ia also gained by planting 
the large-leaved and evergreen specimens in low places and the angular- 
branched colored specimens in higher and drier places. The willow and syca- 
more grow on the banks of the creek or pond, the walnut and the maple on 
the bottom land, the oak and the ash on the slope, the black-jack and the 
cedar on the hilltops. In planting thus we imitate Nature. We should also 
consider that naturalness is lost by the negation of the enumerated points. It 
is lost by artificial constructions of all sorts — be the disturbing element a 
badly-pruned tree or a grotesquely-shaped evergreen, a rockery piled up or 
a large trellis whitewashed, a miniature pond or a board fence. To be sure, 
fences are often necessary, but they are frequently unnecessarily obstruaive 
and ugly. If there must be a fence, and I concede that a schoolhouse yard 
should be fenced, let it be a hedge of privet. The privet hedge is a thing of 
beauty, and deserves to become a common sight in Kansas. I have suug its 
praises before, and shall sing its praises again as often as I may have a 
chance — plant privet. Naturalness is also lost by painting buildings and 
fences an obstrusive white or a solemn drab. Extreme colors always rob a 
landscape of repose and dignity, though single small bright objects, like 
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garden -seat 8, garden-bo were, boats, etc., are not as dieturbing as long fences 
and large buildings. Aa a second element of beauty In landacape-gardening 
may be named unity, by which Ib meant the harmony of all sorts and their 
suhseryleacy to a central artistic Idea— sometimes connected with a prac- 
tical purpOBe. 

Architects are very carelul to indicate in the character of the exteriors of 
their structures the genera] purpose to which the buildings wlil be devoted. 
A railroad-statton, a cyclorama, a court-house, a schoolbouse, a store, a banlt. 
a dwelling— every building demands of the designer that its character be ex- 
pressed In Its exterior. This should be true also of a landscape.. The 
"campus" should Ehow that it is the frame of an educational Institution. It 
should Indicate this in its broad and central gateway, In its extended lawn 
in front of the buildings, In its broad walks leading in gentle curves to the 
different entrances, In the semicircular grouping of the main buildings, in the 
heavy fringe or belt of timber and bushes forming a common background to 
the whole view, and in the absence of all artiflciBi construct ion sometimes 
found upon home ground such as garden -house a, bowers, rockeries, rustic 
Heats, etc. Since the "campus" is usually deserted during the summer, but 
thronged by students or pupils in winter. Its sylvan ornaments should con- 
sist to a good degree In evei^reens. It Is an easy matter to form character- 
istic groups of evergreens, even In Kansas. They may be formed of the red 
cedar and the dwarf cedar, of the tall and dark-green Austrian pine and the 
scraggiy Cape of Good Hope pine, of the yellow-leaved Scotch and the bushy 
Norwegian pine, of the northern spruces and silver-leafed Colorados. All 
of these varieties grow well in our state. Character will also be gained by 
planting the handsome ampelopsis against the Htone walla of the buildings. 
and enclosures, and the honeysuckle or trumpet-vine against the columns 
of the portico. No landscape is complete without the element of water, and 
the manner of introducing this life-adding factor may have a great influence 
upon the character ot the campus. Water can be added In three very different 
ways: (1) By means of large ponds, or better still in the form ot Irregular 
lagoons; (2) by springs and rivulets connected with rockwork; (3) by means 
of architectural fountains and basins. The first method, requiring low 
grounds, produces not only naturalness but also the effect ot Increased dis- 
tance. Many of you attended the World's Columbian Exhibition, and re- 
member how the water, carried everywhere by the branching arms of the 
lagoons, produced a very characteristic effect In the middle foreground of 
every position an observer might take. These bits of water appeared natural 
everywhere; and the fact that one could hardly aee two buiidings at once 
without looking across a stretch of water, made a park out of a place which 
would under any other treatment have been a crowded city square. The 
lagoon also permits the successful planting of very effective swamp-grasses, 
water-lilies, willows, water-elms and bushes of many kinds. The second 
method requires careful treatment with regard to natural topography, and 
should be accompanied by a liberal addition of dense pine thickets. The 
third Is admiasable only in the front, or vicinity of buildings or broad flights 
of free steps, where it may be considered a part of the architectural frame. 
To plant a cast-iron fountain in the center of a natural landscape is bad taste. 
as bad aa the Indescribable distribution of cast-iron statuary 

The campus might, of course, intimate its character as the home of the 
natural sciences— ot geology, botany, mineralogy, etc.— by exhibiting strange 
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sp«cles of trees and shruba, or perhaps large speclR:ens ol interestlnj; rocks 
and petrBfactlons. I have seen college groundB In many parts of Europe 
showing such efforts; y^et it Is very easy to rob the landscape of its dignity 
and repose by such means. A botanical garden or an experimental nursery 
cannot be a park, and a park cannot at the same time be a botanical garden. 
To try to combine the two would produce a ridiculous hybrid — a dime museum. 
For an Illustration of the stated principles and elements of landscape-garden- 
ing I will refer you briefly to the cut of the campus of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Oklalioma, which 'n'as laid out about three years ago by 
the writer of this paper. The grounds cover about 20 acres adjoining the 
city at Stillwater. The land was a piece of level prairie at the time the sur- 
vey was made. The only depression is on the west side, where a small 
"draw" offered an opportunity for some ponds, and a display of trees and 
bushes la dense planting. The principal roads and paths are curves; tho 
buildings are arranged in a semicircle is the rear of the main building, of 
which only one wing Is shown. The foreground is open lawn — the rear a 
dense belt of timber. The armory, being the moat characteristic building, 
has been pushed forward and placed In the vista of one of the streets of the 
city. 

The Illustration, prepared by Prof. Arnold Enoch, of the State University. 
is drawn to a sufficiently large scale to explain all the main features. - But I 
hear someone interpose, "This will do for a large lot of 20, 50 or 100 acres; 
the question with us la. What can be done upon the usual school lot of two 
or three acres?" I confess that it is hard to give a satisfactory answer. The 
pupils need a large playground, or rather two playgrounds — one for the girls 
and one for the boya. The games which children ought to play require all 
tie space, or more space than can be provided for them. Flower-beds, shrubs 
and lawns are almost an impossibility under such conditions. Yet even here 
the artistic mind will suggest some remedies. Where there's a will there's 
a way! A dense thicket of trees might be planted In the rear half of the lot. 
and the front halt might be left open. The whole might then be surrounded 
by a privet liedge. Blms might be planted outside the lot along the public 
road. An Austrian pine might be added on each side of the gate, on the 
inside. Honeysuckles and trumpet-vines might be trained over the out- 
houses, and ampelopsls on the achool 'building proper. A pair of broad, tall, 
roughly-cut stone posts might be made to serve as gate-poats. The buildings 
might be painted la light stone or drab colors, and stone or brick walks, 
gracefully curved, might be substituted tor the usual straight lumber walks. 
More than this, the grounds might be cleaned up and kept clean — something 
that is not always properly attended to. In all cases, however, be the 
land scape- work Intended for a park, a campus, or a school-lot, a careful 
drawing ought to be made flrst. The thinking should be done over the draw- 
ing-board,' with the pencil in one hand and the scale in the other. Not a tree 
should be planted nor a walk laid out without previous careful planning. 
That all larger grounds require the professional work of a trained landscape 
architect Is self-evident. As for the best varieties of lawn-trees, belt-trees, 
bushes, evergreens and grasses, none should be planted that are not perfectly 
hardy. There are no handsomer trees in the world than our native elms. Syca- 
mores, oaks, maples, ashes, coftee-bean, willows and cottonwooda. These have 
BUOcessfully resisted the blizzards of the Kansas winters and the hot blasts of 
the Kansas summers long l>efore landscape-gardening became a problem west 
of the Mississippi. They become things of beauty and Joy whenever and 
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wherever we Invite their hospitality to our swnny lawns. For Informaiioj 
concerning haidy trees, shrubs, vines and evergreens, consult the bulletins of 
the Kansas experiment station at Manhattan. 

PROGNOSIS IN HORTICULTURE. 

By Hon, Kawin Taylor, EdwardsvUle, Kaa. 

When you send for the doctor, In his iirofesslonal capacity, he first makes 
a gness at what ails you: this he calls diagnosis. Then summing up your age. 
apparent strength, previous condltioii, nature of the supposed disease, antici- 
pated edects of the medicines prescribed, he figures out by a process of addi- 
tion, division and silence whether you are going to get well or not. This be 
calls prDgnoala. 

PrognoaiB might be termed (uture-t^nse wisdom. It has its Intimate 
uses, but like an unloaded gun la dangerous in inexperienced hands. It is par- 
ticularly aftected by novices, amateurs, dilettanti and pretenders In all those 
departments of human knowledge which are not exact, and In all those 
avenues of human effort wherein variable nature la constantly changing the 
conditions and Injecting new factors Into the equation. In like manner, as 
the oldest practitioner never encountered two cases of slckneea that were ex- 
actly alike, so the oldest gardener never planted two crops under exactly the 
same conditions. The variations of the soil as to content of moisture. Its 
composition, mechanical division, previous cultivation, vitality of seed, at- 
mospheric condition, all present an infinite variety and make-up for each par- 
ticular Instance — a composite situation absolutely new and original. But the 
experienced cultivator confronts whatever newness is presented In his daily 
task without dismay, for he rests securely upon the uniformity with which 
each factor in the problem will answer for Itself when eliminated from dis- 
turbing causes. The trouble begins when either the absentee advisor or the 
thoughtless operator Ignore or are ignorant of a greater or leas proportion of 
- the conditions Involved. 

The controlling conditions In horticulture, contrary to the rule in mechan- 
ical callings, are not general bot local; so that whoever enters upon the career 
of a cultivator of the soil, and then rests bis case upon those formula of gen- 
eral application which he may find in the books. Is certain to meet disaster. 
For Instance, in the production of the important tuber known to the scientific 
world as tuberosum Irish-manum, when planting-time comes, the critical 
questions are not botanical, chemical, geological, or biological; they refer 
to that particular crop and no other. They are such as these: Is this Identical 
seed in perfect vitality? Is this soil mellow and fine? Is the man marking 
. out there making his rows perfectly straight and of the right depth? and is 
that boy putting In the sets right? After the emergency Is over, then It is 
well enough to consider the chemistry involved, the province of the cambium 
layer and how In the mischief It is that clover can take up nitrogen from the 
air and potaoea cannot. It is not ignorance of natural law that hurts in our 
business, it la inattention to details. 

Horticulture does Indeed present its scientific features wliich have great 
value for its original investigators searching lor its north pole; but to the 
gardener, who makes gardening a business, the process and art of horticulture 
are Its principal features. If I may be allowed to call the people who write 
the books and articles on horticultural subjects horticultural doctors, then I 
desire to divide them into two great classes — those who write from retroapect, 
and those who write from prospect; those who treat the matter objectively. 
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and those wbo treat It subjectively; those who base their conclusions upon 
experlpiental data, and those who reach their conclusions by mental demon- 
strations. With the first of these classes I have no controversy; the latter 
I. hold responsiblle for thousands of failures and millions of loss to horticulture 
and its allied departments of production. The bucolic mind, whether on gar- 
den or farm, is sensitive to what it takes to be the voice of authority. The 
bucolic eye-teeth are in a atate of chronic "uncutnesB." The country has 
ever been the favorite hunting-ground for frauds and fakes, humbugs, peri- 
patetic merchants and horticnltural doctors of the last class. I here publicly 
confess to having myself been taken In and done for on a patent right, on a 
life-Insurance policy, on scions of the "verdant fruit," and of having been 
times innumerable led Into error through following the directions of some 
horticultural doctor whose pomposity and vehemence I had taken for wisdom. 
In view of the fact that the granger's trustful nature is a part of him and 
cannot be changed, my question whether there can't be some plan devised for 
having people who "drop into" the future tense in our agricultural and hor- 
ticultural prints — in the light manner that Silas Wegg dropped Into poetry- 
held responsible for what they say. A medical .doctor has to observe some' 
discretion when he starts In at prescribing, under penalty of the law in such 
case made and provided; why should a horticultural doctor be absolved from 
responsibility? 

In a leading agricultural paper recently, as an example, was an article on 
sweet potatoes which contained three wrong directions for their culture, 
either one at which if followed would lead to disaster. The article was well 
written; there was no way for the novice to find out where the Ice was thin, 
but to break through it. It was the more dangerous because Its errors we're 
well fortified by alleged general principles. Both the dolt and the- doctrinaire 
with us come out strong for general principles. They are unhappy in the 
presence of phenomena that are unexplained. Conversely, If you wUI give 
them a good mouth-filling reason, they will either find or invent a phenome- 
non to match it. The first-bamed kills his hogs only when the sign is right, 
lest the meat shrink away in the barrel, even if Mr. Armour does ignore the 
lodiac; and the latter, led by the great Horace Graeiey, so persuasive in what 
he didn't know about farming, once lured us into heavy losses through plowing 
too deep. In a recent number of a prominent ladles' maglzine a distinguished 
scientist pronounces anathema on potatoes as being unsuitable for human 
food and certain to produce inferior people where persisted in. You all re- 
member a Few years ago what a boom there was for fish-eating as basis for 
brain- development; for real quick action on the gray matter It was said noth- 
ing would serve but fish. All of which illustrates the t^t which reads that, 
"the foolish things of this world shall confound the wise," and if the doctor - 
aforesaid would compare the mental and physical strength of the potato-eating 
nations, like the Irish and Germans, with the islanders who live on flsh he 
would find occasion for efCort to get his lalwratory in line with human expe- 
rience. In this Instance the professor has probably done no harm to the 
potato business, because potatoes are too well established to be talked down; 
but a few years ago, when he beguiled so many of us into escessive deep plant- 
ing, at one time, and at another had us planting potatoes whole, and then set 
us to cutting the seed "east by south" to no purpose, and finally set us all agog 
over the "mare's nest" that immature tubers were unfit for seed — In those In- 
stances he was the same philosopher, and somewhat of a Jest. Those of us 
who can look back upon a long succession of pubtications in our interest, are 
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often reminded that tbe notable departures In our calling have In no inBtanpe 
been on the lines laiddown-ln advance by tlie horticultural doctors of either 
bind. In orcharding we have had tons of advice upon systems of pruning, 
and we don't prune at all; other tons upon the numtier of varieties that should 
he Eet upon an acre, and our problem is how many acres to set to one variety. 
The questions of fertilization and polination are almost forgotten In the dls- 
, cuBsion of freight-rates and cold storage. 

The following clipping I cut from a recent paper because I thought It 
sounded an important note: "The cause of irrigation, which now has such a 
good start in Kansas, would be advanced if men who know nothing of the sub- 
ject would quit writing about it. Irrigation is learned by practical experience, 
not by eplnning theories, and If men use it for the purpose of advertising 
their own supposed usefulness they will soon kill It." Irrigation addresses 
iteeU to horticulturists with peculiar force. With com at 15 cents per bushel 
and wheat at 35 or 40 cents, agriculture must touch irrigation lightly or los^ 
money in the operation. But with fruit and vegetables tor home consumption, 
and under t&vorable circumstances for market, we can afford the necessary 
expenses Incltent to putting in and keeping up irrigation plants. It is plain 
that Kansai^is going to invest millions of dollars In irrigation in the near 
fntnre. Much of that money will be lost through haste, waste, unsuitability 
of means trends, and exhaustion of resources before returns come in. For 
the corporate and the rich Individual irrigators I have no concern ; but I i^uld 
like to say, to those who don't have money to burn, go alow. Start small, 
and don't launch out faster than you can make that beginning pay. Don't go 
in debt. Don't vote a dollar in bonds. Don't be led astray by the ignes 
fatui exhaled by imaginative and emotional doctrinaires or by the delusive 
representations of manufacturers' agents, looking (or a chance to unload. Let 
there be no such disaster wrought In the name of irrigation as in the name of 
the climatic changes promised us 20 years ago. The doctors then were full of 
predictions and promises of the good time coming when Nature would reverse 
herself, should we plant trees on the western plains, cultivate the prairies, 
and disturb the electrical equilibrium by putting down railroads EiO miles apart. 
A noted authority sent ua word from Pennsylvania that the "plow was the 
true rain-persuader." It was too absurd a project to speak of with patience, 
but the people rose to the bait. They planted trees — beautiful savannahs, 
cleared up ready (or the hand of man and seeded down to grass for him as per- 
manent pasture, with infinite labor and expense they broke out and destroyed 
the rich gift Nature had prepared for them In advance. The railroads were 
laid and the electrical equilibrium didn't even thrive, it just got dryer every 
year until last summer. Nature apparently did not "feel the plasters draw," 
for scarcely a cloud passed over her face. But in the meantime thinh of the 
many thousands of people led astray by the false hopes raised, victims of the 
learned and amiable — and of those having neither learning nor amiability— 
who Joined the hurrah to boom their town sites and railroad lands; victims 
who were beguiled onto those arid plains by tbe mirage of Increasing rainfall 
and productiveness, raised by a false prognosis, there to fritter away the sav- 
ings of previous industry in a tragic struggle with sun and wind; in many 
cases to pay for their temerity and credulity with their lives. The pity of it, 
lago, the pity of it! 

Twenty-five years ago the finest turnouts on the streets were driven by 
lightning-rod men. Their splendor was only eclipsed by their number. 
Now they are as extict as the dodo. GSone are the glitter of the shining wheels 
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and the eednctive tones of the agent's voice, ae he tearfully pictured the . 
awful late Impending your wife and child and home, where -the unbelieving 
husband reCuaed to avail hlmeelf o£ the heaven-sent diacovery of science for 
the protection ol flresides. Why has the peddler of the latest-improved, plati- 
, num-pointed, jointiess, corrugated, non-corrosive, lightning-rod been gathered 
to his fathers — or his wife's fathers? Because the people found out that his 
specialty was a Fake; it was a protection that did not protect. How many 
mllllone of dollars were wasted in alleged but useless mitigations of electrical 
energy there ie no telling. The staggering part of it ail is the hold it had on 
the commnnlty, and the suppprt It had from high authorities. The "Ijo teres" 
and "Lo theres" of prediction, will continue to bob up in the pathway of the 
unwary horticulturist. It is not my province to urge their indiscriminate 
rejection — merely to caution the credulous cultivator not to give way to his 
predilections for rain bow -catching; not to be abashed either by great names 
or great assurance; but to take all forecasts of new things, new theories, new 
methods, new plants, new varieties and new doctrines with an abundance of 
salt. . 

SUBSOILING. ^ 

A member: I would like to ask the question whether the gentteKan here, or 
anyone in the audience, has seen the results of subsoiling in the way of resist- 
ing drought in orcharding? . / 

A. member: Last spring I run a subsoil plow four times between" some pear- 
trees in row8, on a plot of ground which was taken for experiment. Our sub- 
soil had not been wet any for three years. This last summer the moisture 
wet down about 12 inches, and T can see but little difference between the trees 
where I ruiT the subsoil and the others. Three years ago I found where I had 
subeolled the ground held the moisture there while it became perfectly dry 
elsewhere. In fact It did not seem to ever get thoroughly dry since,, and the 
trees did better. My experience is, subsoiling is the thing to do, because in 
severe drought the trees show the effects of it, and have ever since. 

C. M. Irwin: Last April I put in an irrigation plant, and before we got the 
ground in shape the water escaped over the ditch. It escaped at many of the 
ditches In the furrows on one acre of land in corn. The hot winds that came 
in July did not hurt that corn. 'This had no water other than what escaped 
at the time. The hot winds burned the corn all around except where It had 
been flooded. I told my men we would flood. The corn was perfectly green 
up to where the flooding stopped. That flooding was done in April. It sat- 
Isfled me that with an abundance of water before planting corn, the crop will 
be sure, and I believe it will do away with the burning of the com by hot 
winds. 

Edwin Taylor, Secretary: 1 have never had any experience with subsoiling; 
but when I was young the talk was about deep plowing. It was brought out 
In the New York Tribune and Herald. Generally every week there was an 
article on the importance of plowing deep. I was young and enthusiastic, 
and perhaps too credulous, and what they said was not only law but gospel to 
me. So I persuaded father, who was not so enthusiastic as I was — being con- 
siderable older and not so credulous — to let me plow as Mr. Greeley said in the 
Tribune. I got four horses and turned it up about 11 Inches deep, and up to 
the time I left Michigan, that field had not recovered from that deep plowing, 

G. y. Johnson: I had and saw excellent crops this fall from deep plowing. 
I never tried the thorough deep plowing that Mr. Taylor spoke about bat one 
year (1S68) on a field of corn. I plowed from 9 to 13 inches deep with an ordi- 
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nary plow, with one pair of large horses, about five miles from where we are 
now. Sometimes it would not run aa deep aa at other times becauae we struck 
harder earth. I th^n planted. I think it rained heavily about July 26, 1867, 
and not again until nearly one year afterward, yet I never saw ground plow 
nicer than it did, I got 30 bushels to the acre, and that was my experience 
with deep plowing in this state. As to subsoiling, Mr. Taylor is right In one 
regard; you have got to study your soil. Some tireak the crust and leave It 
there, but a great many bring it up to the surface to let in the sunlight. That 
is my theory. W. E. Barnes, at VInland, is one who will plow his ground only 
three or four inches deep. Last year we had a heavy rain about the time the 
generality of com was earing. Although the corn was made, my man went 
through one field after that rain breaking tljat crust, and we got nearly 10 
bushels more to the acre off that. So this moisture was not drawn up; it 
stayed there; and the hard-surface fields did not do bo well. 

F. Holslnger: I have h^d experience in deep plowing and subsoiling. 
There is a difference, but they are closely allied. We must experiment. If 
you study the reports as they come, they will show you in every experiment 
that has been made shallow cultivation has produced from 10 to IS bushels 
more com than by subsoiling or deep cultivation. Our soil should have thor- 
ough cultivation. Ground will become hard and plants will not grow. I take 
my harrow immediately after a rain and break the soil, I call It first culti- 
vation; "scarifying" the soil, gentlemen. And I tested a com-fleld ray tenant 
had laid by. I had him go over it after it was in tassel and he told me that 
when he gathered that corn it made 20 to 25 bushels more than that not 
treated so. On examining the ground in this field it was found to tie soft, and 
In the other as hard as a brick. 

Prof. S. C. Mason: We have been making experiments in subsoiling at the 
college farm. A portion ol the land there Is underlaid with a clay subsoil. 
Wh^n the season is dry It is almost Impossible to dig a post-hole in it, and It 
is very stitt to work. I am satisned that loosening the earth with subsoil plow 
hae been very beneficial. My father-in-law, in Clay county, put the subsoil 
plow into his land in the fall, and run it down as deep as it would go. His 
com certainly showed great improvement over the same soil not subsoiled. 
On the college farm we have subsoiled the vineyard and orchard with good 
results. The ground at foot of College hill, which is In vegetables, was 
divided into four plots, and two were subsoiled and the others were not; 
one received Irrigation and the others were left dry. This subsoiling was 
done in the spring rather late. It was found not as good to subsoil for 
potatoes and corn, as if dry it began to dry out quicker. I think the reason 
was that no soaking rains followed. It was in a dry condition, without rains, 
and it was less able to stand drought that if touched. The indiscriminate 
use of the subsoiler is not to be recommended by any means, yet it is an ad- 
vantage to get it well loosened up. 

G. Y. Johnson: In February I sowed oats. The idea of deep plowing was 
in my mind. I sowed them upon the surface, and plowed the ground from 
seven to nine inches deep. The neighbors said "your seed will rot." They 
were five weeks ripening. They made 60 bushels, while others raised 15 and 
25 bushels. When I got my oats plowed in, I went to work on my com 
ground, and it was very high the lat of June, and had been plowed five times. 

G. M. Munger: I irrigated last year in a field that had not been subsoiled, 
but it had been plowed 9 or 10 inches. I had tried to plow it deeper with a 
live-horse plow, and when I poured the water on I expected to saturate it. 
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Instead the water went away, and kept going and going. I can hardly de- 
scribe It. It was like pumping water into a Bponge, Water from a four-inch 
orifice was lot Into a fuiro'w 1,000 feet loag, and it tcrok 48 hours to reach the 
ottier end. I was 36 days watering one field of 30 acres. And this is the land 
that friend Hilton says needs subaoiiing. From the 1st of July to the middle 
ol October I pumped water enough to bury that fleld 44 inches deep. 

Mr. Lovejoy: I was brought up on a farm, and commenced plowing when 
I covld hardly reach the plow-handles. I have worked all my life, and I 
worked at subsoUing when a boy. I recollect attending an agricultural meet- 
ii^ at Hartford, N. H., when I was a boy, and hearing men talk on the subject 
at BubBOillng, and it Imprefmed my mind. I went home and told my father I 
wanted to plow to suit myself.' He said all right. I plowed several acres 
just as deep as I could with father's plow. It was planted to corn and oats, 
and was a failure, and they charged my deep plowing as the cause of it, which 
I suppose was true. Plow deep, when it has not been plowed deep, and you 
will get no crop the first year. Why? Because the soil needs the influence of 
sun and air. It was two or three years before the land derived any benefit 
from that deep plowing. Before I got through cropping it it beat any land in 
that section. In IS&T I lived on the Missouri river, near Atchison, and built 
a house and dug. out the soil on the bluff, and It looked to me of no value. I 
went to work and planted corn on It very early In the spring, and it came up 
and grew wonderfully and yielded well. I replanted the land to com. and 
raised a second crop the same year on that soil, on the bluff of the Missouri 
river. There Is virtue and power in land if you can dig it up and let the sun 
work on it Deep plowing depends on your soil and when you do it. There 
la no danger of plowing too deep in Kansas if you plow a year ahead. Years 
ago we used to plant our corn early in March. One of the causes of failure is 
you do not plow early enough In the year. 

S. Reynolds: I farmed bottom land on the Wakarusa, with soil from 6 to 10 
feet deep. We went down 10 feet, and had not got down to the bottom of the 
black soil then. I consider you cannot plow that soli too deep. .Even six feet 
deep would be all the better. On upland if I plow deep my crop is a failure. 
We have got to consider the character of our soil. It will not do to throw Bub- 
BOil on top. 

FRUIT-GROWING IN WESTERN KANSAS. 
By C. H. LongHtreth. of I,akln. 

Many people question fruit-growing in western Kansas. I hardly see 
why. We have soil, climate and water all there, if we utilize them. The first 
orchard west of Dodge City was planted In 18S0. at Garden City. It con- 
sisted of 180 apple-trees, a few cherries, plums, pears, etc. The trees grew 
nicely, and when the time came to bear the result was Batlsfactory; to this 
time there has been but one failure. In 1892 or 1893 the late frOBt destroyed 
them. It is all under irrigation west of Dodge City. 1 commenced to plant 
in Kearny county, 45 miles from the west state line, in 1886, and put out 500 
apple-trees, some peach, cherry, pear, etc., and aside from the season re- 
ferred to, when all failed, we have had satisfactory results to present time. 
From my experience, I do not see why growing apples cannot be made aa 
successful there as anywhere. This season we had some early and some 
late varieties ot peaches that did well. It seems to be the home of the plum 
and cherry. Strawberries, biaekberrles and raspbeiyies seem to do as well 
as could be asked. I see no reason why all or any portion of Kansas cannot 
be made a good fruit country. As I have said, the posBlbilitles and conditions. 
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exist, if once learned, and tow lo apply them. There are of course a great 
many failures. Many plant trees and fall, elsewhere, attributable to careless 
bandling. When you investigate it, you will find It to be failure of the plant- 
era to give the proper care. In every instance where trees were properly 
planted and cared for satisfactory results were obtained. I have about 70 
acres In orchard, and will add 20 more. It Is only a question of time when 
western Kansas will be as succesaful in fruit-growing as other portions. It 
is useless to attempt much there without Irrigation, as our rainfall is light. 
On the high lands they have a reasonable degree of success in growing without 
Irrigation, but it has not been very successful. There is not a quarter- 
section in western Kansas but where sufficient water can be raised from the 
underflow to water 10 acres of land. A man can get a living from 10 acres of 
orchard. The water is there, and if they put down wells they can get it. 
There is a sheet of water under the surface all over the upland, as well as 
the bottom, only deeper down. 



AFTERKOON SESSION. 

Thursday. December 13, 1895— 1;30 p. m. 
Called to order by the President. After opening, the President called Vice- 
President J. W. Robison, of Bl Dorado, to the Chair. 

A TALK ABOUT FLOWERS.— By Mrs. L. Houk, Hutchinson. 

There are two sides to human nature. In the necessity of things, and in 
view ol the difficultiee that beset us, the austerity of climate and the neces- 
sity of nutrition and protection of these bodies of ours, We have flrat to con- 
sider, and from the very beginning of things have always had to consider, as 
paramount the question of food, clothing and shelter. But then, fortunately, 
the great and good Creator, in His divine conception of m'an, has provided for 
more than this. We are so organized that when we have disposed of these 
things which necessarily first confront us, and have made due provision for 
comfort, we then turn by as natural a law of our being as the other to things 
which, though not absolutely essential to the comfortable maintenaEce of 
life, yet give & new and different charm to existence. 

There is no form of material life which so appeals to and satisfies our 
sense of the beautiful as flowers. The love for these beautiful children of 
Nature- is not confined to one race or people, nor alone to the petted darlings 
of fortune.* In the rude ages of the world, when men did not lead individual 
lives, but were only the component elements that made up the body politic 
over which the king or prince reigned; when no heavenly aspirations to plant 
a rose-bueb or to train a vine could have enlivened their benumbed and re- 
stricted souls, they showed their love for flowers by making the capitals of 
the pillars of some of their grandest temples in the form of the lotus-flower. 
I think Pharoah's daughter, when she found little Moses, must have been 
attracted to some certain spot among the bulrushes because of the over- 
hanging and protecting leaves and blossoms of this darling of the Nile. The 
path that is bordered with flowers always tends upward, and the tired heart 
that seeks to rest itself will flnd It where the roses are telling of the love of 
God and the lilies of His mercy. Every home Is more homelike where flowers 
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are seen. Their refining grace impreaaeB itselt upon the inmates, and aoftene 
the little acerbities that sometimea result from tbe Iriction of petty tolling. 

But the object of this short paper ia not to give a general diaqutsltion on 
floriculture, but to throw out a few practical snggestlona to thoae who have 
been too busy or too careless to give the requisite attention to this subject. 
Accompanying the thought that flowers are a prime nec'esslty In home-making 
is the fact that they can be had ao cheap. I think it la not the cost of 
flowers that detera so many, from cultivating them as the want of experience 
In their care. A quarter of a doUai' spent in seeds will make a Qower-border 
about the door that will give back a better return on the expenditure than 
that amount spent for seed-wheat. But the potential results of this anarter 
of a dollar's worth of seed must be secured. They must not he thrown care- ■ 
lesBly Into a rough bed, deep or shallow, as they happen to fall, left unpro- 
tected from the drying winds and the burning aun, but the means which 
secures their proper germination and growth must be used in order to make 
them a blessing to the home. 

Crowding about our Imagination, clamoring, like the Kansas politician, 
to he chosen for the highest honors of place, stands an array of floral beauties 
tliat might well make us pause and look, and look again, before making choice 
of those that may be termed the most worthy. A small list of those, excluding 
the high-priced novelties, which give back the most generous return to the 
home florist, (and these are mentioned without attaching any significance to 
to their position in the Hat,) are: Phlox, petunias, portulaccas, thunbergia, 
nasturtium and larkspur. A plot confined to these six varletlea, well grown and 
taatctully arranged, would make a garden of delights the whole summer long. . 
Then If there should chance to be a fence near where some graceful vine 
could diaport itself, where the morning-glory could shake out Its fairy-tinted 
blossoms In sweet dalliance with the morning breezes, or the moon-flowers 
scatter themaelves In white profuaion through their dark rich foliage, the 
beauty of the spot would be greatly heightened. There are few things in 
landscape-gardening which gives such a touch of tender grace as a vine art- 
fully disposed. And- while I have outgrown my devotion to that eweet old 
sentiment of the oak and the clinging vine, as applied to human conditions, 
yet I have seen few more striking objects in Nature than a tall coffee-bean 
tree with Its body wound round and round, from the baae almost to the top, 
with a blgnonla vine, with lateral branches clambering through the head of 
the tree, all laden and drooping with red blossoms the w! 
This vine ^ hich. Is able to produce such fine effects, is 
synon\m for itt grand technical name is "cow-Itch," Then, if one has the 
desire for somethmg a little more choice, there are the honeysuckles; and a 
single Belgian or a Halleana will on a summer's day fill the surroiinding air 
for a long distance with the ricbeat perfume. Then, the heauenly-tinted 
wistaria uhleh nothing surpasses in beauty, and which flourishes like the 
suiiflower with proper care. If this were not a paper conlined to practical sug- 
gestions about flowers, I should mention as easily first among vines the en- 
chanting clematis, but I am constrained to advise you to try them sparingly 
out of doors, as they sometimes bring heartaches and diaappointments — at 
least the finer sorts. 

One of the rmst important agencies to be employed In home adornment 
are shrubs. Their value Is Increased by the fact that they become a per- 
manent feature of the landscape when once planted. Thoae most prized for 
hardiness and beauty combined are; Splrea Van Houttei, Hydrangea pani- 
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culflta, PhiladelphuB, Weigella, Deutzia, crenata, the lllaca, whicb of late 
years, In the wonderful increase In their variety of form and color, are per- 
haps the moat satisfactory of all shrubs aad Prunus Piaaardli, Gulden Elder 
and Kerrfa. the finest of all foliage shruba for striking effect in grouping. 
The AUheas are also specially valuable, occupying a place in Bummer and 
early (all with their bloom when other things are scarce. 0( the large shrubs, 
which are beautiful in llower and also fvu it-bearing, the Viburnum Opulus, 
Eleagnus Longipes and dwarf Rocky Mountain cherry are all hardy and of 
high merit. Best of all, one should plant roses. The culture of rosea, and. 
Indeed, of all flowers, is eaaily learned by those who take an interest In It. 
Reynolds Hole, the English poet rosarlan, says that he who would success' 
fully grow roses must have roses in his heart. Tfiia is the key of the whole 
matter. If you love roses, your difQculty In producing them will rapidly grow 
smaller. The hardiest roses belong to the class known as Provence, or what 
we now call the June roses, and the raoss-roses. All of these will stand our 
severest winters without protection. The best of these two classes are: 
Madam Hardy and Madam Plantier (both white). Magna Charta (pink), and 
Centifolia or cabbage-rose (rose color). Of moss-roses probably the hest are: 
Crested Moss (deep ptnk). Princess Adelaide (pale rose) and White Bath. Of 
the climbers, my first choice, in view of their hardiness and easy management, 
are Baltimore Belle (pale blush) and Queen of the Prairie (bright red). 
Newer candidates for public favor are Mary Washington and Crimson Ram- 
bler, the tatter of which seems to be specially meritorous. Ail these I have 
mentioned are moat excellent in their way, and may be said to be indispen- 
sable as garden-roses, yet they are, except as to the last two named, quite 
limited in their period of blooming. It will hardly do to stop here; we must 
have something that will cover a part of the summer and late lai! months. 
This need will tie best supplied by the hybrid perpetuals, which are not per- 
petual in the sense that the teas and other monthly roses are perpetual, but 
which still may be relied on for a second crop of blooms. These are the most 
magnificent of all rosea iii flower, and while they want more care and atten- 
tion than the slip-shod treatment usually accorded to those already men- 
tioned, they are nevertheless absolutely indispensable. This class may be 
separated into three divisions: First, those which are hardiest; second, those 
most highly scented, and third, those which are the freest bloomers. In most 
cases we have to be content with varieties which occupy a place in only one, 
or at most in two of these divisions. There are a few honorable exceptions, 
Alarshall P. Wilder, cherry carmine in, color, stands conHpicuous in all three; 
Baronne Prevost, pure red color. Is entitled to the same distinction; General 
Jacqueminot stands in the second and third divisions; Anna De Dlesbach (car- 
mine) is among the foremost in ttie first and third divisions; Mabel Moa*lson 
(white) is also In the first and third, as is also Countess Serenye (pale silvery- 
pink), this old variety being, in fact, as free and perpetual a bloomer as a 
tea, though not always in wet weather having perfect fiowers. Pierre Net- 
ting is one of the most highly scented, and is almost black in color, and the 
same may be said of the Prince De Rohan and the Earl of Dufferln. The 
following are entitled to honorable mention: Alfred Colomb (crimson). Madam 
Charles Wood (crimson), Mrs. John Laing (pink), Paul Neron (also pink, 
and one of the largest roses). John Hopper (rose with carmine center), Madam 
Alfred De Rougemont (white, and always in bloom), Gloire Lyonaise (white 
tinted with yellow, the nearest to a yellow hybrid that we have), Jean 
lilbaud (crimson maroon), and last, but not least, that old favorite, Louis 
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Van Houtte. This list could be multiplied Indefinitely, and it seems in- 
vidious to mention any where there are so many to be left out which are 
hardly less entitled to be named. It', is far from my purpose to conceal the 
fact that without some diligence and Judicious care any attempts to grow line 
roses will be disappointing. In tiiis, as in most thinga, there can be no excel- 
lence without intelllKent labor. But do not be discouraged from making the 
attempt. The conditions of success are not really dlfRcult. A plat Of toler- 
ably good ground (the richer the better), with good drainage, cultivation, and 
some winter protection in the case of the hybrids during our severe aero 
weather, are about the sum of what is required. See that these conditions 
exist, and you will be rewarded a thousandfold. 

I once made an experiment on a rather Intractable piece of ground, where 
the subsoil was so hard as to be almost Impenetrable, by digging a trench 
three feet In depth, and filling In with broken stone, brick and otber debris 
one loot, then Dltlng up with well-enriched top soil, and planting along this 
trench 30 prepared a row of General Jaqnemlnot roses 100 feet In length. One- 
year pot-plants from a greenhouse were used The first year I was rewarded 
with a display beyond my expectations; the second year, that effulgent line 
of General Jacks, fringing an open velvety-green lawn, was such a joy and 
glory to all beholders as is seldom surpaesed in Kansas or elsewhere. 

I will only say further that I expect all those who have not already had 
an awakening In the culture of flowers will make the commencement now, and 
I can assure them that the pleasure will grow on them; that the love for 
these cunnlngest creatures of excelling Nature will grow from day to day, 
and Increase by what it feeds on. 

NATURE'S LESSONS.— By Mrs. Fanny Holsinger, Rosedale. 
"To him, who in the love of nature holds communication with her visible 
forms, she speaks a various language." So says our nature-loving poet Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, and this thought came to me In. the contemplation of my 
subject. The poet seems to convey the idea that the lessons learned from 
nature depend much upon the receptive condition of our minds. Some see 
In a fleld of waving grain or a blooming, orchard only a well-filled purse at 
harvest: while this conclusion Is not to be despised, neither should it occupy 
too large a place in our lives. Nature Is lavish with her gifts to us and has 
been kind to so combine tl^ useful with the beautiful, that our lives may not 
be monotonous or humdrum, for no matter what our occupation may be, we 
may see the beauties o( nature all around us If we will only open our eyes 
and ears to her lessons, for truly "she speaks a various language." The occu- 
pation of farming is especially desirable, for one who loves to commune with 
nature, for he comes in contact with her in her primitive state. It is delight- 
ful to be awakened on a bright morning by the voices of our feathered friends; 
even "the cock's shrill clarion" Is not unwelcome as be calls to the duties of 
the day. The neighing of horses, the lowing of cattle, even the voices of plgH 
and chickens are welcome sounds, tor we know they appreciate the kindness 
bestowed upon them. What is more elevating than to co-operate with nature 
In bringing forth fruit, flowers, grain and vegetables to gladden humanity. 
How many there are who see no beauty in nature and so make drudgery of 
wholesome, pleasant labor; for work Is our greatest blessing. Some phil- 
osopher has said: "Every man's work Is bis lile preserver." No work iB worse 
than overwork, lor idleness contaminates the soul as water standing still he- 
comes foul and impure. Work drives away depression, gives appetite for 
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food, aUmulates the intellectual faculties, provides the comforts o( lite, de- 
velops the powera of man and the resources of nature. But we muBt work 
Intelligently. Nature teaches us to be systematic if we would be successful, 
for she works on mathematical principles. 

She teaches that there is a time to work and a time to rest, and if we 
would conform our lives to her teaching there would be more harmony and 
less discord around us. I well remember my younger days when life was full 
.of care and my heart undisciplined, I often thought while reading of the 
Ijeauties of nature, if the writer had as much hard work to do as I — had cows 
to milk, chlclcens to feed, meals to cook and babies to care for, besides num- 
berlesB other duties, there would be little time to look at the beautiful things 
of which they wrote. Since I have grown older, though I have as much care, 
I have learned to look up. and be lifted up above the cares and burdens of 
life and mingle the beautiful with the useful. 

Every phase of lite has advantages and disadvantages. Many women 
confine themselves with the walls of home, honestly believing it duty, and 
there Is certainly no higher, holier duty. But to be a good home-keeper one 
must know something of the outside world, for how can a mother prepare her 
children to go out in the world if she knows not the dangers that surround 
them or the pleasures in store tor them, A woman needs interchange of 
thought tor intellectual development as much as she needs ventilation in the 
house tor physical developmeut of Its Inmates. In a paper read before the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, a lady said: "I want the women ot 
the farm to go visiting more and have company more. I want her eman- 
cipated from rag carpets and bed-qullts, soul-destroying appliances that 
they are." There are cases in which there Is an excuse tor making a rag car- 
pet, though I confess It Is doubtful economy, and it Is surely a waste of time 
tor a woman who can by other means furnish her home, to cut old clothes into 
strips when that time should be used to qualify herself for intellectually 
instructing her children, by keeping intellectual step with her husband or by 
striving to arouse him to more vigorous exertion to keep pace with her and 
the times. When I was a child we had a visitor at our house who said she 
"would much rather hear men talk than women because they had so much 
more sense." I wondered If this were true; and If so, why. As I grew older 
I solved it in this way: The women talked of the different departments ot 
household economy — making pickles and preserves, house-cleaning, making 
baby-garments, etc. Useful all. but not considered valuable because so com- 
mon; while men talked ot future punishment and rewards, of predestination, 
transubstantiation, and the like, and I thought them wise Indeed to discourse 
of things that I could not comprehend, I discovered as I grew older that they 
knew nothing about them either, so I concluded that women who knew what 
they talked about were as wise as men who talked about tblngs of which they 
knew nothing. Women's opportunities to-day are great, and she should Im- 
prove them; but they bring added responsibilities. Women should talk ot 
domestic art, and be interested in adorning the borne and making it com- 
fortable, but this should not form the entire substance of her thought and con- 
versation. "The life is more than meat, and the body than raiment." We 
should take a broader view of our duties and the Influence we exert, tor future 
generations will be advanced or retarded by our actions. We should teach the 
girls household art, a thing ot great importance. We should teach the duties 
o( fatherhood and motherhood, so when they come into their kingdom they 
will be prepared for their duties and responsibilities, so the new mc 
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new voman may walk aide by side throuKb life fulfilling the divine law of 
JuBtlce. But not to the farmer alone 1b the opportunity given to see nature 
In her beauty. Ttie miner underground sees In twde of coal and stiver and gold 
stored away tbe handiwork of nature. The carpenter Bees In the varloas 
woods a variety of colors and designs of wonder and beauty. Nature teaches 
us that "God la love." We see manifestation e no where more than In the 
flowers, which Wilberforce calls "the smiles of God's goodness." Why did 
the Creator of the Universe give these beauties if not to brighten our live» 
and make ns happy? "God might have made tbe earth bring forth enough 
for great and small, the oak-tree and the cedar-tree, and not a flower at all." 
Can we not plainly see love for His children in these delicately-painted beau- 
ties? Can we loot upon a flower and enjoy its "scented breath" and not call 
to remembrance the wisdom and majesty of God? I see and feel and bear 
the message of divine love say, "Ood Is love," "Qod is love." Kven the un- 
tutored mind of the Indian sees God In nature. Shall we do less? Nature 
teaches us that the principle of evolution Is not only a theory but a fact- I , 
do not mean the evolution of man from a lower order; of this I am uncertain. 
Scientific investigation reveals to us facts new to our understanding which 
have existed for ages. But recently we have learned the value of electricity; 
It is not new, and who knows but we may in Ume control the moisture in the 
atmosphere, and water the earth to suit our needs. It we can control the 
lightning, why not the clouds above us and the water beneath us? God cre- 
ated every thing for our good, but we learn slow how to utilize these gifts to 
His glory and our material welfare. 

The world Is In a state of constant development from lower to higher 
forms of existence; from a human standpoint It seems to stand still, because 
of human Ignorance or depravity. Bryant portrays the principle of evolution 
when he speaks of the creation as"belng finished yetrenewed forever." To the 
infinite it waa finished In the beginning; to the finite it Is renewed day by 
day through all time. He who looks into nature's hidden motives will be 
constantly making discoveries, which are not new to their Creator. We are 
taught that nature was perfect in Eldeu, and because of aln, thorns and 
thistles grew, and fruits and flowers degenerated. We know they came to ua 
Imperfect, and our duty, our pleasure, our opportunity Is to restore their lost 
beauty and perfection. In the beginning everything was created. Profeaaor 
Lyndall says he finds no proof of spontaneous production of even micro- 
scopic life, but much proof to the contrary; we believe hia theory correct. The 
new discoveries in plant life are due to the developmentof germs, which always 
existed, and which, under favorable conditions, by nature's laws have evolved 
into their present state. The horilculturallst delights to study these con- 
ditions, as they are a pleasant accompaniment to hard work. The Kansas 
State Horticultural Society has done much to restore the earth to its Edenic 
beauty. In studying these things we call up other forces In nature which 
have brought about a unity of thoughts, a realization of ideas that evolved 
many of these thoughts. As a result we have organizations and institutions 
that a quarter of a century ago were practically unknown. The temperance 
congress, the prison congress, the peace congress, all tending to lift humanity 
to a higher plane, declare the certainty of evolution, or. In other words, "the 
world do move." Not only from the wonders on the earth do we get onr lea- 
sons of the Creator, but "The heavens declare tbe glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork." Thus God shows His love for His children, 
regardless of class or nationality, and no combine can exclude anyone from the 
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enjoyment of the glories oC the flrmament, though men, women and children 
are shut up lu tenement houaee In large cities where they seldom Bee the sun 
or get pure air. But God is ever -watching above His own. In His own good 
Hme all things will be righted. Nature teaehee ua the certainty of a future 
life. As we look upon the face of nature to-day we see deeolatlon, the ground 
brown and bare, the trees stripped of their t>eauty. We saw the leaves that 
graced them a few short months ago fade and die and fall to the ground, 
where they are fast returning to earth, but we know that mother Nature will 
restore their beauty at the appointed time. In a few short months we shall 
behold them clothed in new beauty, the same as before, yet not the same. 
They will be renewed, there will be a resurrection, and all nature will become 
new. So of our bodies; in the process of nature they will return to dust, but 
in God's own time they too shall be clothed In new beauty; and as the leaf- 
mould helps furnish vegetation and make it vigorous, so may the dust of our 
bodies assist in the resurrection of a purer, better life. But some may say, 
while vegetation was apparently deprived of life, there was concealed a germ 
needing only the appointed time and the warm rays of the sun to give It new 
life, and that part of It had lost entirely the life-given element, and would not 
^aln put forth bud or blossom. True, but the soul Is of a higher order, con- 
taining a germ that cannot die because a part of God himself. Christ has Bald, 
"As I live, ye shall live also." One of the poets puts this thought SO beau- 
tifully In "The Resurrection of Nature:" 



The miracle is wroug-ht; the dead 

Stands on her living feet once more; 

Qod wraps the grave-bands in their place. 
And leads ber forth from the tomh-door. 

Behold ber! Nature bidden back 
To lite again by God's great voice; 

Behold her new and wondrous youth. 
And seeing her, ob/ hearts rejolcel 

Bee the earth make a tuneful feast, 
, And spread for her a welcome board; 
And Hitting In the honored seat. 

He who brought lite to her— thelJord! • 

Like Mary, with her precious nard. 

One guest from the dim woods Is there, 

Pouring from out her opal flask 
Bweet perfume on the amber air. 



^ast, oh, hearts I 
Come to the feast, spread wide and broad; 
Join with winds, the birds, the flowei^. 
To welcome Nature and her God. 

Frank Holslnger, jr., was called for to give his experience in Japan. 

Mr. Holsinger, Jr.: I was in Japan In the spring; there were few flowers 
to be seen, but the plum- and cherry-biooms came out then. Those of yon 
who were here last night heard Professor Georgeson speak of them. The 
plum- and eherry-blooms are prized. While In Tokio I went to a place 
called Wane at the time these blooms were out. We came to a large pro- 
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cession. There must have been two or three, dozen children, and they had 
brancbee In their hands and a banner. It was a procession In honor of the 
plum- and cherry-blooma, and wherever there was a cherry-tree you would 
see the Japanese around with baskets of dinner, to stay all day and gaze at 
tbe bI(K>ms. All along the roads I have found the J&paneae watching the 
blooms. The cherry does not fruit, but 1b held sacred. The plum does fruit. 
All OTer Japan are flowers In great variety. Nowhere are flowers so highly 
prized. Few of their flowers have any odor, outside tie plum and cherry. 
Their flowers are very brilliant. I would not take It that they cultivate 
flowers because they are brilliant. The cherry- and plum-blooms are re- 
garded more as a deity than otherwise, I got to Japan in January, and left 
the 18th of April. I was at Toklo about the lift of April. The only fruits I 
saw were strawberries and persimmons — the strawl>errles In the spring', and 
when we were up in the fall I saw persimmons. No fruit In Japan will com- 
pare with persimmons. Eaten green it does not pucker the mouth. They 
like It best green. If you go to a Japanese dinner, they will always set up 
persimmons that are not ripe. Europeans prefer them ripe. We find per- 
simmons Tery frequently as large as a good-sized Ben Davis apple. When 
we were in dry dock a large tree overhung the deck, and there was 5 to 11 
bushels of fruit □□ it. Apples are Imported. 

Sdwin Taylor, Secretary: I am In sueb a state of transport and emotion 
over these subjects talked of this afternoon that I doubt where I am. We 
have been here now nearly three days. Most of that time we have been 
down under the soil; down among the irrigating ditches and apple-larrels 
and potatoes. This afternoon we have moved up into the third story of hor- 
ticulture, and it seems to me It Is an agreeable change. The Quakers say we 
do not live up to our privileges much of the time. If we had thoroughly un- 
derstood ourselvee we would have come up to this third story sooner. I 
suggest that .there be more "ladies' days" on the programme next year. 

On motion, it was ordered that the Treasurer be relieved, and the Secre- 
tary be requested to present annualy an itemized statement of the expendl- 
tures of the state funds. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered to the president and 
secretary of the Missouri State Horticultural Society lor their presence and 
assistance during the meeting. 

On motion, adjourned sine die. 
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